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SS Two layers of extra strong... 


tough fabric are laid with warp 
threads crosswise. Stretch along 
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This special price does not be- 
gin to reflect the extraordinary 
value in the Ken-WeEL Arrow 
Official laced basketballs. They 
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. » you know you’re safe with Bike 


Do" take chances with supporters! Don’t take chances with any 
equipment! Coaches and trainers everywhere obey these rules 
because they know how important such apparently small things are. 
They know that even the finest athletes can’t get good results with 
poor equipment which not only hampers performance, is bad for 
morale, but may be actually unsafe. For winning teams, the best of 
everything must be used. 


That’s why coaches and trainers consider carefully 
before they order or recommend supporters. They know 
that a really dependable supporter is one of the most im- 
portant items of equipment in any sport. So they make 
sure that the supporters they buy are constructed of good 
materials — under sanitary conditions. They refuse to 
take chances with unsanitary, carelessly made supporters. 


They specify Bike —the supporter that’s worn by 2 
out of 3* athletes throughout the country —the sup- 
porter that is made of the finest materials with the same 
care given surgical dressings. Don’t take chances. Do as 


theSe thousands of coaches and trainers do— get the 
best — Bike! 


@ Bike athletic sup- 
porters are made of 
the finest materials 
under the most sani- 
tary conditions. They 
are manufactured to 
meet the most rigid 
requirements. Get 
Bike and be sure! 


* Impartial survey by 


A. C. Nielsen Co., re- 
vealed 2 out of 3 ath- 
f letes wear Bike. 
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: The best play you ever got 
out of a Basket Ball! 











OU GET the best play out of 
pol team when your players are 
confident. And to be confident they 
must feel that the ball they’re using 
is perfect—that it can’t fail them. 

The Spalding Top-Flite “Last- 
Bilt” basket ball with channel sea 
WON’T fail them. ; 

Here’s why: 

The “Last-Bilt” construction al- 
ways guarantees perfect balance and 
perfect shape. 

The new CHANNEL SEAMS con- 
tribute unprecedented control and 
accuracy of flight. 





Give your team a head start. Insist 
on the Official Spalding Top-Flite 
“Last-Bilt” Basket Ball. It actually 
seems to add to the ability of your 
players. 


Y. Yraleding Stas 
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Spalding also offers “Last-Bilt” con- 
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“ struction in Soccer and Volley Balls 
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LEADERS, TOO, IN THEIR 
PRICE RANGES ..... 


Converse offers the shoes shown here—each full value 
in comfort, fit, traction and durability. BLACK CAN- 
VAS LUCKY BOY (directly below): Loose-lined uppers, 
cushion heel and arch support; sanitary insole; bar 
design toe strip; double white foxing; molded outsole. 
LEATHER LUCKY BOY (not illustrated): Same construc- 
tion features as the shoe above, but with leather uppers 
instead of duck. WOMEN’S OLYMPIC, JR. (bottom of 
column): Moderate priced woman's shoe for basketball 
and gym, white duck uppers; reinforced counter, 
cushion heel and arch support; red, white and blue 
foxing,; All Star design molded black outsole. 


CHOOSE ‘em with your eyes wide open — 
or pick them blindfolded. Whichever way 
you select them, whichever style you pre- 
fer, you've made the right choice. For 
every one of the three shoes shown above 
is a CONVERSE ‘Chuck’ Taylor ALL STAR, 
the basketball shoe that has led in sales, 
in popularity, in all-court leadership for 


nearly a quarter-century. There's the Black 


Canvas All Star, the first shoe made especially for 


basketball, still preferred by more players than any 
other basketball footwear. There's the White Olympic 


All Star, the shoe that carried America to victory in the 


last Olympics. If you lean to leather, you can safely 
depend upon the Leather All Star for greater comfort, 
traction and wear. Choose any of these three All Star 


models — and you've made the right choice! 
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The Northwestern-Michigan Game of 1937 





Some Trends in Single Wing-Back 


HE old adage, “There is nothing 
| new under the sun,” applies particu- 
larly well in football. Most of us 
have had the experience of working out 
something which we thought was new, only 
to be informed that the idea was old, even 
when it was used at Siwash thirty years 
ago. Most new ideas in modern football 
are merely adaptations of some sound basic 
principle of football. The other day I hap- 
pened to pick up an old football book pub- 
lished in 1905 by Fielding Yost of Michi- 
gan. I was greatly interested to note how 
many of the same principles of football 
still hold good today. 

The new things in football offense then, 
are old principles with a little different 
twist which admirably suit the personnel 
at a given school, and behold, a new of- 
fense in born. Due to the extensive use of 
motion pictures and the great number of 
coaching schools, a new idea spreads rap- 
idly, sometimes even in the same season. 
A couple of years ago, for instance, Cor- 
nell had a trap play on the left guard. 
They used it very effectively against Yale. 
Yale caught the play in their motion pic- 
tures and adapted it for use against Penn- 
sylvania. Pennsylvania in turn liked the 
play from their pictures and used it on 
Thanksgiving day against Cornell. A team 
in one part of the country may have a 
little different idea on blocking a basic 
play, and before the season is over it may 
have spread 3000 miles. 

Before discussing present trends in the 
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Offense 


By Lynn O. Waldorf 


Football Coach, Northwestern University 


single wing-back, it might be worth while 
to take a quick look at a typical single 
wing-back formation and discuss the re- 
quirements of each position. In Diagram 1, 
let us take the backs first. One, the right 
halfback, must first of all be a good blocker, 
good enough with the help of the end to 
handle the tough defensive left tackle a 
reasonable percentage of the time. He may 
also be required to block the end out on in- 
side plays and occasionally screen him in 
for a quick skirt play. One is in an excellent 
position to go down on a pass and help the 
offense considerably if he is a good pass- 
catcher. In addition, his ability to run 
reverse plays will in a large measure deter- 
mine the success of the offense. Two will 
probably never carry the ball, but is at 
least as important as any other member 
of the backfield. He must be a good 
blocker against the defensive ends and 
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DIAG. 1 











against the fullback on powerful straight 
plunges. Most teams also use the 2 back 
extensively in trapping the various defen- 
sive linemen. Three must have plunging 
ability sufficient to provide a constant 
threat anywhere inside tackle. He should 
be a good ball-handler on reverse and spin 
plays and a good blocker on wide plays. 
Four is the triple-threat man. He should 
be a fast, hard runner with the ability to 
execute a cut-back. He should be able to 
pass and quick-kick. 

Five at left end will probably be the 
best pass-catcher. His ability to handle 
the defensive right tackle will largely de- 
termine the effectiveness of the short-side 
attack. Six should be fast enough to pull 
out on plays to the strong side and must be 
a good line-blocker. Seven, the center, 
does not have perhaps quite as tough a job 
as the center in the Notre Dame or double 
wing-back systems, but he must be a good 
blocker and a consistent passer. There is 
a growing tendency to place at 8 the heavi- 
est and slowest man on the line. He must 
be a good blocker, but is not generally re- 
quired to pull out. At 9 many teams place 
the fastest guard. He is in a good posi- 
tion to pull out quickly on plays to the 
strong side. He will generally be the fast- 
est lineman, but must also be a good line- 
blocker. Ten must be an effective shoul- 
der and body-blocker and fast enough to 
lead interference to the short side. Eleven 
is, first of all, a blocker. He should be 
able to block the left tackle out on quick 
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DIAG. 2 








DIAG. 4 














DIAG.5 
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plunge plays, as well as help the 1 back on 
outside plays. 

The single wing-back formation has al- 
ways been characterized as a power forma- 
tion. The backfield is deployed behind a 
4-2 line in such a way as to develop tre- 
mendous power off tackle to the strong side 
and on the line plunges anywhere between 
the tackles. The passing strength is fair 
with three men in a position to go down 
quickly. However, it is undoubtedly true 
that no single wing-back attack is stronger 
than its short-side attack. Pittsburgh and 
Dartmouth, by careful timing and hard 
blocking, have developed the deep reverse 
to the short side and its companion plays 
as a major threat, which has added greatly 
to the effectiveness of the formation. 

Among the present trends of the modern 
single wing-back is the development of the 


» 


strong-side reverse cycle in which the 3 








back either gives the ball or fakes it to the 
4 back. Before some graybeard charges, 
“old stuff,” may I hasten to say that the 
idea is not new. I recall that we had a 
strong-side reverse and a companion play 
under Chick Meehan at Syracuse in 1923. 
Blocking changes, better  ball-handling, 
such as Dick Harlow presented last year 
in his fullback, Struck, at Harvard, and 
especially the extended use of trap plays 
have all added effectiveness to this modern 
adaptation of an old idea. The basic play 


of the cycle is illustrated in Diagram 27~ 


Here the fullback feeds the ball to the tail- 
back, who runs off tackle behind the two 
guards. The ability of the fullback to con- 
ceal the ball and spin back into the line as 
if he still retained it, is an essential part of 
the play. Harvard, Cornell and Indiana, 
to mention only a few, make effective use 
of this idea. 


A False Reverse to the Short-Side 


Many teams using this cycle of plays de- 
velop a false reverse to the short side in 
which the fullback, after faking to 4, feeds 
the ball to 1, who drives off tackle on a 
reverse to the short side (refer to Dia- 
gram 3). 

In Diagram 4 we see a spin play by the 
fullback in which 2 traps the left tackle 
and 3 spins through that spot after faking 
to 4. 

The defensive left guard generally plays 
wide against the off-tackle threat and most 











DIAG. 6 








teams have developed an effective trap 
against him. Generally a lineman comes 
out to execute the trap block. Diagram 5 
illustrates a play that we have used effec- 
tively at Northwestern during the past two 
years. I must confess that we got the idea 
from Minnesota when Beise smashed 
through from the twelve-yard line for a 
touchdown in our 1935 game. We saw the 
play in the pictures and liked it so well 
that we put it in against Illinois the next 
week. 

Diagram 6 illustrates a trap play on the 
right guard of a type which has become 
increasingly popular. As the reverse plays 
from the single-wing formation have devel- 
oped in effectiveness, they have helped the 
fake reverses and particularly the trap 
plays inside of right tackle and right guard 
a great deal. 
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plays 

devel- : oe we aad 

ed the ae —— & t Ai ad Off-Tackle Play (Diagram 2, Illustrations 1, 2 

o- Pi denen : and 3). 

an ts fe eS : Illustration 1—The ball is passed to the 3 back who half spins 
and gives it to 4. Note the guards 6 and 8 pulling out of the 
line as interferers. The tackle might have led the interference 

. as shown in the diagram. 

Illustration 2 shows interferers and ball-carrier hitting the 

hole. Back 2 takes the defensive end with a shoulder block. 

Eleven and 1 are shown working on the defensive tackle. 

Illustration 3 shows the guards 8 and 6 blocking the defensive 

fullback and halfback. The ball-carrier 4 picks up 5. 


False Reverse to the Short Side (Diagram 3, IIlus- 
trations 4, 5 and 6). 


Illustration 4 shows the pass to 3 who half-spins faking to 4, 
then passes to 1. Note 2 coming over to take the defensive 
end out and 10 and 11 pulling out to run interference. 
Illustration 5 shows 2 taking the end; 5 and 6 on the defensive 
tackle; 10 and 11 leading the ball-carrier 1 through the hole. 
Illustration 6 shows the ball-carrier 1 being led through by 10 
and 11. Note 3 blocking the defensive left tackle. 


Spin Play by Fullback (Diagram 4, Illustrations 7, 8 


and 9). 


Illustration 7 shows the fullback 3 half-spinning and faking to 
4. Guard 6 pulls out to run interference, 9 going through for 
center. 




















It will be interesting to see what devel- 
opments the 1938 season brings in the sin- 
gle wing-back. Wiii the present trend to- 
ward trap plays keep on, or will we see a 


tackle out. 


different type of blocking, perhaps even 
the old wedge idea in some streamlined 
form, used against guards made cautious 
by constant trapping? 


Illustration 8 shows 3 who has completed the spin driving 
through inside tackle behind 6. Back 2 takes the defensive 


Will we see a re- 





Illustration 9 shows downfield blocking by 6 and 9. 


Trap Play on the Defensive Left Guard (Diagram 5, 


Illustrations 10, 11 and 12). 


Illustration 10 shows the fullback 3 receiving the ball, half.- 
spinning and again faking to the 4 back. 

Illustration 11—After faking, 3 keeps the ball and drives into 
the line betweerr the defensive guards. Note 8 trapping the 
defensive left guard. 

Illustration 12—Note downfield blocking by 10 and 2, and 5 
leading the ball-carrier 3. 


vival of the man-in-motion in the single 
wing-back, as was done effectively by 
Notre Dame and Illinois in 1937? Only 
time can tell, and we have not long to wait. 


The Notre Dame System versus 


the Single Wing-Back 


NY time that you wish to start a 
A football argument, just gather to- 

gether an advocate of the Notre 
Dame style and one of the single wing- 
back and you will have a great deal of 
pleasure watching the “fur fly.” 

Let me qualify my following statements 
by emphasizing that it is a great thing for 
football that there are various styles of of- 
fense which give rise to these arguments. 
Football would soon become a staid affair, 
were we to watch continually similar modes 
of attack by both teams. 

Like everything else, football and its sys- 
tems have varied a great deal since their 
origination. It does not take long for a 
maneuver to become so well-known that it 
becomes necessary to put some new idea 
in working condition. When I look back 
over the days and see what little we got 
along with when we were playing at Notre 
Dame, I wonder sometimes how it was pos- 
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By Harry Stuhldreher 


Football Coach, University of Wisconsin 





HE author of this article, Harry 

Stuhldreher and the authors of 
Some Trends in Single Wing-Back Of- 
fense and Observations on Recent 
Developments in the Defense, Lynn 
Waldorf and Carl Snavely need no in- 
troduction to the school and college 
coaches. These men are thoroughly 
equipped to discuss the latest develop- 
ments of their offensive systems and 
of defense. Since the fundamentals of 
football have been so thoroughly pre- 
sented in many recent issues and since 
illustrations of these are still available 
in reprint form, this publication is pre- 
senting this year the subjects that are 
most frequently discussed when coaches 
gather together. Will the defense be 
limited to the six-man line, as sug- 
gested by some who claim that foot- 
ball is becoming too much of a de- 
fensive game or will there be inno- 
vations in offense to offset this? 








sible. For instance, our play to the short 
side consisted of two plays—a good split- 
buck with the fullback carrying the ball 
and a reverse which was very close to dis- 
aster. 

Elmer Layden likes to tell the story of 
this reverse play. In order to familiarize 
you with some of the assignments, the pass 
was made from one halfback to the other 
and this ball-carrier was preceded by the 
three center men, both guards and the cen- 
ter. The duty of the short-side guard and 
the center was to block the short-side end 
while the other guard led through the hole 
to handle the fullback. You must remem- 
ber that those were the days of the strict 
seven-man line. My job as quarterback 
was to fill in the spot vacated by our three 
interferers. After looking over the op- 
posing centers and guards, you can imagine 
my feeling. Elmer was asked at one time 
how this play worked. He immediately re- 
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plied, “I don’t know. Stuhldreher never 
called it.” Perhaps I may have been preju- 
diced against the play, but can you blame 
me? 

We repeatedly asked Rock if it would 
not be much better were we to develop 
the short-side attack further, but the reply 
was always, “We’re still going, aren’t we?” 

It was not long until the Rules Commit- 
tee deemed it necessary to legislate against 
the shifting attack. The feeling in many 
quarters was that the Notre Dame system 
would be ruined with the new one-second 
halt regulation. Frankly, we were not any 
too sure what would happen. As it turned 
out, the Notre Dame system was really 
made by it. 

This may seem a surprise to some but 
let me tell you, our short-side attack, in 
which we have a great deal of confidence 
today, would not have been possible under 
the old, fast shift. There was not time 
enough to handle the ball quickly on re- 
verses or fake reverses. As it stands now, 
we can very nicely get in the development 
of play that works so well. 

This short-side attack was not an inven- 
tion. Rather, we incorporated maneuvers, 
thought out by various people. There are 
some features that were new, and these 
were born from our adherence to our fun- 
damental thought of working on angles and 
still getting to the point of attack as 
quickly as possible. 

You must remember that the Notre 
Dame style is based on outside play. As 
in most every other system, we believe in 
centering our attack around the tackles. 
Since we believe in this on the strong side, 
we adhered to it also in grounding the 
short-side development. To give you a 


better picture of the angles, may I call 
your attention to Diagram 1? 

In having the tail-back almost always 
handle the spins and the fullback in a po- 
sition parallel to him, we have the quick- 
ness with which to get back to the short- 
side. The angles were also right so that 
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we could still maneuver inside and outside 
the short-side tackle in our sequence of 
play. 

As a contrast to this, the single-wing 
proponents usually advance the position 
of their fullback and most always use him 
to handle the spins and reverses. Our feel- 
ing about this is that he is not in a posi- 
tion to make full use of short-side angles. 
It is true that by spinning to the wing- 
back, a semblance of that at which we are 
driving can be had. However, this type of 
play is not as quick as we would like to 
have it. 

Others must have felt the same way, for 
very often you will see a single-wing team 
using the Notre Dame backfield set-up for 
no other reason than to get the quick full- 
back reverses. Lou Little, of Columbia, 
employs it to great advantage as was 
shown in his Rose Bowl victory over Stan- 
ford. The margin of the win came on a 
fullback-reverse touchdown play. 

What other differences then are there 
between a single-wing formation and a for- 
mation of the Notre Dame system? As a 
matter of fact, they are very few. A wing- 
back is commonly known as that fellow 
who is placed outside his own end on of- 
fense. If we happen to put our outside 
back in the split between the offensive 
tackle and end, to us he is still a wing-back, 
an inverted one. 

Notre Dame coaches differ somewhat on 
the placement of the outside halfback. 
Some have him on the outside of their end, 
others have him directly back of the end, 
while still others place him on the inside. 
In every case, it is an adjustment to mate- 
rial which causes the differences of thought. 

So it mostly comes down to the point 
that where the two styles do vary is the 
balanced line versus the unbalanced line. 
We favor the former because it gives us 
wider spread strength across the entire 
line. It allows us to carry out more thor- 
oughly our short-side make-up. This is 
only natural because of the one more of- 


fensive man found on that side of the cen- 
ter. Far be it from me to argue this point. 
We all happen to be influenced by our own 
individual schools of training, and I have - 
my school. 

Foothall experts, as a general rule, do 
not endorse our individual blocking as- 
signments. They say that they cannot 
be done. You cannot expect one boy on 
offense to handle an opponent singly. Their 
answer, of course, is the double-teaming 
and to them that is the only answer. Foot- 
ball coaches know that we double-team a 
great deal only in a slightly different man- 
ner. Rather than a set double-teaming, 
we use follow-up double-teaming. For ex- 
ample, let us look at Diagram 2. On an 
ordinary off-tackle play, the lead halfback 
is assigned to the defensive end; the end 
to the tackle, and the guard, 1, precedes 
the play through the hole to block out the 
backer-up. He is followed by quarterback, 
2, and the fullback, 3. The guard is the 
follow-up blocker on the tackle in the event 
that the end cannot handle him. The 
quarterback, seeing this switch, will take 
the assignment on the backer-up. In much 
the same manner, the fullback will help 
out the halfback on the end when neces- 
sary. So you see that during any game we 
will have plenty of double-teaming at the 
play hole. 

In carrying out this scheme, we are 
merely working on a gamble. When our 
set blocking functions, it permits us to 
release more interferers into the secondary. 
When this happens, we get away with our 
longer runs and those sometimes mean the 
ball game. 

I mentioned arguments over football sys- 
tems. You can imagine verbal controver- 
sies among Notre Dame coaches them- 
selves. To watch our teams, you can see 
that we do not agree on many things. It 
comes to this point, that the Notre Dame 
system as it is taught today, starts out the 
same in most instances, but always ends 
up differently. 
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Football Maneuvers Under 
Game Conditions 


Wisconsin-lowa Game of 1937 
































pang in this set of pictures is a fake split buck pass 

play by the University of Wisconsin in the 1937 game 
with the University of Iowa. These pictures are repro. 
duced through the courtesy of the Des Moines Sunday 
Register. 


Wisconsin Has the Ball 


Illustration 1—Gavre fakes to Weiss. 


Gavre Fades Back 


Illustration 2—Weiss plunges toward tackle. 


It’s An End Run 


Illustration 3—The blockers have their men and Gavre fakes a 


run. 


- 


The Secondary Is Up! 


Illustration 4—The secondary is drawn up to stop Gavre’s run, 


and Gallagher is in his path. 


It’s a Pass! 


Illustration 5—Gavre gets set for a pass and spots Martin 
who has trailed the left end down the field. 


The Pass Is Off 
Illustration 6—The pass is off. 


Will Martin Get It? 


Illustration 7—Shows a fine height and lead on the pass. 


It’s Good! 


Illustrat:on 8—A nice leaping catch. Benz brushes Kinnick. 


Martin Drives for the Goal 


Illustration 9—Kinnick set for a tackle but the decoy blocks 


for Martin. 


Martin Pivots 
Illustration 10—Only Eicherly of Iowa in the way of the drive 
by Martin for the goal. 


One Last Lunge by Martin 


Illustration 11—Eicherly too late. 


It’s a Touchdown 
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Observations on Recent 


Developments in the Defense 


URING the season of 1936, with 
ID one exception, every team that 

Cornell played used an orthodox 
6-2-2-1 defense. In 1937, only one of our 
opponents confined himself to an orthodox 
six-man line and, in the case of this single 
exception, although the defensive linemen 
were located in the usual positions, certain 
variations in the play of individuals de- 
viated from the common lines of orthodox 
play in a way which served to confuse our 
blockers. Cornell’s experience with un- 
usual defenses was not unique and I believe 
that it is safe to say that innovations in 
defensive measures constituted the princi- 
pal development of the 1937 season in the 
East. 

In the case of the single Cornell oppo- 
nent which employed the orthodox six-man 
line, the variations referred to consisted of 
a systematic plan of crisscross charging by 
ends and tackles (Diagram 1), mixed with 
orthodox charging, and supplemented by 
other maneuvers. In one example of these 
maneuvers, the end and tackle would 
charge outward sharply as one of the line- 
backers charged boldly through the gap, 
thus created inside the tackle, usually to 
the consternation of the offense (see Dia- 
gram 2). 

Several of our opponents made good use 
of a six-man line, in which the two guards 
and the tackle and end against the strong 
side were spaced as they would have been 
in an orthodox seven-man line, the two 
backers-up moving over to the short side 
to compensate for the over-shifted line and 
to balance the defense against short-side 
plays (Diagram 3). One team simply lined 
up against us in a seven and diamond de- 
fense but usually dropped the short-side 
end back three or four yards and moved 
the short-side tackle out a little wider than 
usual before the ball was snapped (Dia- 
gram 4). 

One team used a 5-3-2-1 defense against 
us effectively throughout the game, an- 
other used a 7-1-2-1 distribution, exclu- 
sively, and the other teams employed com- 
binations of two or three or even more of 
these defensive schemes. Other teams 
faced four-man lines and other innovations 
at times. None of these defensive schemes 
are entirely new to football, and some of 
them date back to the middle ages or 
earlier, as football history goes, but they 
caught a lot of us by surprise and contrib- 
uted materially to the confusion, frenzy 
and headaches of the coaches in their an- 
nual race against time. 
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By Carl Snavely 
Football Coach, Cornell University 


Some of the new departures obviously 
were adopted on the theory that something 
new and different, even if unsound, will 
work if it catches the opponents unpre- 
pared, and the results in many instances 
justified the experiment. The five-man 
line, in particular, sprang into being last 
season with amazing quickness and seemed 
to provoke the most spirited discussion on 
the part of football strategists and com- 
mentators as to its soundness and perma- 
nence. It was denounced with enthusiasm 
and consigned to quick extermination, but 
it was my observation that, when a coach 
rose up last fall to point out its flaws and 
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to discredit the soundness of the five-man 
line, his own team usually came out with it 
at the end of the week to the astonishment 
and, often, to the confusion of the op- 
ponents. 

At Cornell we made an extensive use of 
the five-man line from the beginning of the 
season, but I am not a bit interested in 
selling the idea to the football critics of 
the East. Neither am I interested in any 
conclusions that they may reach as to its 
worth. We did not adopt it for the pur- 
pose of conforming to the trend of the mo- 
ment or with the ambition to initiate a new 
development and it is not certain that we 
will continue its use. For years I had done 
some experimenting with the five-man line 
but we employed it in games for the first 
time last year, simply because our person- 
nel and general situation seemed to be fa- 
vorable. We used it sparingly at first and 
discarded it at other times. However, | 
believe that we used it more than half the 
time over the season as a whole. 


Conclusions Regarding 
the Five-Man Line 


In the light of this experience, we have 
reached the following conclusions concern- 
ing it: It has practical value only when 
the personnel of the team is well adapted 
to it. It is not always a dependable de- 
fense when used to the exclusion of other 
defenses. When intelligently used in con- 
junction with other defenses, it has cer- 
tain advantages. These advantages dim- 
inish as the opponents become more famil- 
iar with it. Time is required to master it 
and, unless it is thoroughly mastered and 
practiced, it is likely to result in costly 
errors, and early in the season, before the 
players have time to perfect it, costly 
blunders are likely to be made under the 
best of circumstances. When used in a 
shifting defense, it has a tendency to slow 
up the game because the offensive players 
pause to determine their assignments or to 
call new signals when they come to the 
line of scrimmage and see the unusual line- 
up. It has certain weaknesses as well as 
certain advantages against forward passes, 
especially long passes, because a five-man 
line can neither rush the passer effectively 
nor retard the eligible receivers as they 
start down the field. Likewise, it is a poor 
defensive formation against kicks of all 
kinds because a five-man line cannot put 
much pressure on the kicker and the kicker 
consequently has time in which to make a 
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good kick and to let his ends get down the 
field. 


The Individual Assignments 
in the Five-Man Line 


The assignments of the individuals in the 
five-man-line defense differ widely from the 
individual assignments in a six or seven- 
man line and not all players can adjust 
themselves to the changes. For instance, 
the ends in a five-man line become semi- 
tackles. Either a tackle or a guard must 
become a semi-tackle or a cross between a 
guard and a tackle. One man on the line 
must be an expert at backing up the line 
if the defense is to be dependable and he 
ought to have had experience as a back on 
defense. The ends should be rugged and 
aggressive enough to play a hard smash- 
ing game. There must be no weak spot as 
one weak spot in a five-man line is much 
more serious than it would be in a six or 
seven-man line, because the gaps are larger 
and if one man can be blocked single- 
handed it permits one or two offensive line- 
men to sift through and to pick off the 
backers-up on almost all types of plays. 

If a team has the personnel which is 
qualified and has the time required for 
mastering it, I believe that it can profit 
through the use of the five-man line in the 
following ways: It will upset the usual 
blocking assignments of the offense. The 
modern attack is usually built upon the 
precise and dependable execution of very 
specific assignments, and, unless the offen- 
sive team is prepared to switch assign- 
ments, the five-man line will throw it into 
confusion. It enables a team to vary its 
defensive tactics and co-ordinates these 
variations instead of depending upon va- 
riations on the part of individuals which 
frequently result in costly breaches of team 
play. For example, an end, suspecting a 
pass on a certain play, might charge deeper 
than usual into the backfield while the ad- 
jacent tackle, expecting a line play, might 
charge inward along the line, thus opening 
a big hole for an off-tackle play. A team 
which is prepared to use the five-man line 
in conjunction with other defenses is pre- 
pared to change its defense from play to 
play rather than from game to game and, 
thus, the necessity for spending long pe- 
riods of time in developing for each game 
a special defense which will stand the pres- 
sure for four quarters is minimized. The 
team which has several defenses always at 
its disposal and a ready means of shifting 
from one to the other is not likely to be so 
much at a loss when a certain defense 
proves to be inadequate during a game. 
Not being entirely committed to one 
planned defense, the team can experiment 
as the game goes along and stick to the 
defense which seems to be most effective. 
Such a team also is better prepared to meet 
unexpected situations which may arise dur- 
ing the course of a game. 

Such a defense also tends to place a 
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shifting offense at a disadvantage because 
the offensive team coming out of a shift 
usually finds difficulty in sizing up the de- 
fense and in getting the assignments fig- 
ured out unless it pauses, thus disturbing 


the cadence and swing of its starting sig- 
nal. It is a very good defense for use in 
the closing minutes of a game when the 
defensive team is ahead and can expect the 
opponents to lay down a barrage of passes. 

In our experience, the 5-3-2-1 defense 
has proved to be effective against the short- 
punt formation, fast-shifting offensive 
teams, flanker and spread formations and 
double wing-back formations. It seems to 
be strong against end sweeps of all kinds 
and particularly against off-tackle plays 
and cut-backs. 

Although the defensive assignments of 
individuals vary considerably in the five- 
man line, the sound old fundamentals of 
defensive football which apply to any basic 
defense will apply equally well to the five- 
man line. It is especially important in this 
defense that linemen remember the old 
axiom that they should advance over the 
hard way rather than follow the path of 
least resistance. This means, in other 
words, that a defensive lineman must never 
avoid a blocker by running around him. 
He should work against the blocker and in 
the direction from which pressure is ap- 
plied to him. 

Regardless of the offensive backfield for- 
mation, the three interior linemen in the 
five-man line should line up and charge in 
the manner indicated in Diagram 5. The 
center lineman should play exactly oppo- 
site the man in the center of the offensive 
line, whether this man be the center or a 
guard: The two defensive tackles or semi- 
guards should line up even with the men 
inside the offensive ends or just enough 
outside them to permit them to look in a 
straight line over these men and into the 
middle of the opponents’ backfield. The 
lineman must charge with the snap of the 
ball and he must charge directly upon his 
opponent, using his hands on him and 
maintaining his freedom to go to either 
side of this opponent. 

The ends must smash in sharply, closing 
up the gaps inside them or spilling the in- 
terference on wide plays (see Diagram 6). 
Some teams using the five-man line have 
had the strong-side end charge boldly 
through the gap inside the wing-back. 
Others have had him take a short step 
across the line and then charge inward so 
as to avoid the wing-back. The first 
method places the end at a disadvantage 
on wide plays and the latter takes him out 
of inside plays and opens a dangerous gap 
just inside, but either seems to be better 
than waiting. 

The backers-up should take positions 
about two yards behind the feet of their 
linemen. Generally, I believe that the 
strong-side backer-up shou'd be stationed 
slightly wider than his end and the middle 
backer-up almost directly behind the cen- 
ter lineman. Against a backfield which is 
shifted extremely far to the strong side, 
this distribution may result in a lack of 
balance in the defensive strength and it 
would be advisable to shift the secondary 
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further to the strong side in order to com- 
pensate for this situation if such a shift 
did not lead to other difficulties. The diffi- 
culties in this case spring from the fact 
that if the backers-up shift over to the 
strong side, linemen can come through the 
gaps and block them on plays going to the 
opposite side and even through the center. 
The five-man line always relieves one or 
two linemen of blocking duties and these 
men are in position to sift through to 
block the backs on reverse plays, if the de- 
fensive backs are over-shifted. This is one 
inherent weakness in the five-man line de- 
fense. 

We make no changes in the ordinary as- 
signments of the halfbacks and safety man 
except that the haifbacks are entirely re- 
lieved of responsibility in defending against 
short or flat passes. They take the deep 
areas and play a zone-pass defense, each 
man covering the area in which he stands 
and to his rear. 

The man to drop back into the backfield 
naturally should be the lineman who, be- 
cause of experience or natural ability, is 
the best backer-up among the linemen. 
His position when in the line is immate- 
rial in this selection, but it should have a 
definite bearing upon which backer-up po- 
sition the lineman shifts to when he drops 
back. If he is a guard, he should become 
the center backer-up. If-he is a tackle or 
end, he should become the backer-up on 
the side on which he plays when in the line. 
Otherwise, long shifts for this lineman are 
necessitated. Some teams have had the 
lineman always in the short-side position, 
put this has resulted in long shifts for this 
man against either a left or right formation 
and often he has failed to get into position 
in time to get set for the play and, as a 
result, disastrous losses have been suffered, 
especially when his team is down near the 
defensive team’s goal. 


Signals for Shifts 


The matter of giving the signals re- 
quired for the shifts in the defense and the 
manner of moving into position deserve 
careful attention. In order to keep the of- 
fensive team in ignorance as long as pos- 
sible concerning the nature of the defense 
that they will have to meet, the backers-up 
should be grouped with the linemen until 
the last possible moment. We use a sort 
of defensive huddle, the linemen and 
backers-up gathering close together on a 
line, about two yards back of the line of 
scrimmage. The signal designating one of 
the several defensive distributions which 
we plan to use in the game in question is 
called by the defensive field general. Our 
numbers are camouflaged so that they will 
not be significant to the opponents if they 
hear them. When the offensive team ap- 
proaches the line of scrimmage, all eight 
linemen and backers-up advance together 
to the line of scrimmage, the men who are 
to play on the line drop down into their 
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charging positions, and then the backer-up 
or backers-up step back about two yards 
and we are ready. 

Occasionally, the offensive quarterback, 
after noting our defensive formation, will 
call another signal, or start to call other 
signals. In this event, our defensive field 
general immediately exercises his own pre- 
rogative of calling signals and he calls 
the numbers designating another defense, 
loudly enough if possible to be heard dis- 
tinctly above the voice of the offensive sig- 
nal-caller. If this interferes with the of- 
fensive quarterback we are sorry, perhaps, 


but it is legal and necessary. Having 
changed our defense, we are ready for 
whatever play the offense had planned to 
call, in order to take particular advantage 
of our original defensive set-up. 

It is obvious that the disadvantages and 
advantages under normal conditions wil] 
be almost balanced but this is the case with 
most innovations in football and the wise 
coach is the one who can appraise his per- 
sonnel and the situations which he has to 
meet and make the correct decision con- 
cerning the adoption or rejection of what- 
ever plan is under consideration. 


Practice Equipment for 
the Shifting Defenses 
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By William I. Graf 
High School, Watertown, New York 


EVERAL coaches of opposing teams 
that we meet this year have sug- 


gested an agreement that neither 
team would use the five-man line on de- 
fense. A prominent Eastern coach re- 
cently recommended that the rules of foot- 
ball be changed to make it necessary to 
have at least six and no more than six 
men on the defensive line at the time the 
ball is put in play, since the time spent 
by teams on meeting this defense is mak- 
ing football too complex and spoiling the 
balance between the offense and defense. 

Apparently the subject of shifting de- 
fenses is a live one. Hence, I am passing 
on to other coaches information regarding 
the practice equipment that we use. 

An area forty yards wide and 110 to 
120 yards long is necessary. Three de- 
fensive machines, one each for the seven- 
man, the six-man and the five-man lines, 
are constructed. The X’s in the diagrams 
denote the positions of 5-foot cedar posts, 
set in the ground at least 1% feet and 
padded with burlap bags filled with ex- 
celsior. These posts represent defensive 
linemen. 

The circled X’s in the diagrams denote 
movable filled dummies that represent sec- 
ondary defensive men. Fifteen are needed 
to fill out the three machines but six are 
all that are really necessary, since they 
may be moved around to represent actual 
playing conditions. The O’s represent of- 
fensive teams in double wing-back forma- 
tion in front of the machines. Lines may 
be marked on the ground with lime in 
front of each machine to assist players in 
obtaining their correct positions in a for- 
mation. 

These machines are the most valuable 
equipment that we have. They are inex- 
pensive and easy to construct. They may 
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be used in place of signal drill, as well as 
for teaching correct assignments, correct 
stance, correct execution of plays and cor- 
rect assignments against shifting defenses. 

In the beginning, all teams use the same 
play and all start at the seven-man ma- 
chine. After the players get used to this, 
they run from one machine to the other, 
forward and lateral passing in between 








machines. This is good passing practice 
Four, five, six or more teams may be 
kept active at the same time. The ma- 
chines aid in promoting squad spirit and 
in giving the players hard work-outs. 
This idea came to me by accident. We 
had a seven-man machine and when I saw 
the necessity for a six-man line, I put a 
six-man machine down the field about 


forty yards. The players started at the 
seven and ran through it to the six and 
then back to the seven. Last year I saw 
the necessity of a five, so we constructed 
a five-man machine about forty yards from 
the six. The teams start at the seven, go 
through to the six, through that to the 
five and through the five and back to 
start another play at the seven. 


Six-Man Football Formations 
on the Kick-o 


O score the first touchdown in a 

six-man game often gives enough 

additional confidence to a weaker 
team to insure a victory. Both offense and 
defense are important on the kick-off and 
considerable time should be spent in pre- 
paring for this phase of the game. I believe 
that a team can score in some of its games 
by the use of the following formations in 
returning the kick-off. 

As shown in Diagram 1, the blockers line 
up in a V-shape formation to meet the 
tacklers. Each blocker should single out 
his man as he approaches the ball-carrier, 
being sure that he takes his man out of the 
play completely. The ball-carrier must 
time his running according to the speed of 
his blockers, taking care to remain close to 
them yet far enough away so that he may 
be free of the actual block. He should 
not be in too great haste to break away 
from them, «as he will find that a slight 
delay will often help him gain more yard- 
age. 

Diagram 2 illustrates a lateral pass to 
either side. Here the assignments should 
be such that 1 and 2 are the fastest men. 
This formation very often means a touch- 
down, if the defense is not alert. 

Diagram 3 shows a lateral to only one 
side. It has more deceptive advantage 
perhaps than the formation shown in Dia- 
gram 2. The players 4, 5 and 6 should be 


by A. W. Larson 
Sykeston, North Dakota 


very close to either side line with the ball- 
carrier following them. Two will move 
toward the other side line and usually be 
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left open. Three has an important part 
in this play because he becomes the blocker 
for 2. He should account for the nearest 
tackler, as 2 gets the ball from 1. 

Formations shown in Diagrams 4, 5and 6 
may be used when the players are near the 
center and middle of the field. The field is 
narrow and short, hence the sides and back 
are covered by letting the ball roll out. The 
purpose of these formations is to get at the 
ball as quickly as possible. If there is any 
chance of the ball rolling out, my advice is 
to let it roll instead of playing it. This 
is especially true at the goal line. 

If the goal line is not clearly marked, 
some kind of a marker should be put up, 
so that the team will know where it is. 
Last fall, on a field that had no goal posts, 
I saw players go back of the goal line seven 
or more yards to return a kick-off, not 
knowing that the ball was off the playing 
field. Also there should be a simple set of 
markers for the 10-yard lines on the play- 
ing field. It helps the players and officials, 
and adds to the spectator interest of the 
game. A simple scoreboard also adds in- 
terest to the spectators. Keeping the 
crowd informed on yards made and yards 
needed, helps develop new football fans. 


Punts and Quick-kicks 


The quick-kick is used more often than 
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the punt in six-man football. The forma- 
tion shown in Diagram 7 may be used 
when a long punt is necessary. I use it 





when the team is near the goal line. 
Diagram 8 shows a regular pass or run 
formation, where x instead of passing, 
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quick-kicks. This is a good fake-punt 
formation where the kicker fakes a kick 
and then runs. 


Six-Man Football Defensive 


IX-MAN football is primarily an of- 
S fensive game. Scores often run 

higher than in eleven-man contests. 
The writer has observed two games this 
fall, the score of the one was 31 to 6, that 
of the other, 38 to 20. Six touchdowns 
were scored in the first game, nine in the 
second. 

The writer is of the opinion that the six- 
man coach devotes too much time to the 
offensive angle of the game. The majority 
of six-man mentors with whom he has 
conversed admit that they spend little 
time on defensive strategy. One coach 
stated that at no time did he spend more 
than fifteen minutes a week on mapping 
the defense for the next game. 

The six-man defense can be no stronger 
than the weakest man on the defensive 
team. It is more difficult for five team 
mates to cover up for a weak player in 
the six-man game than it is for ten boys 
to cover up one weak man on an eleven- 
man team. Every player on the six-man 
team must be a hard, sure tackler. 

Dummy tackling or live-bait tackling at 
half-speed should be a part of the daily 
practice schedule. Since there is danger 
of injury when the boys tackle on hard 
ground, tackling practice should be held 
on soft ground. The sawdust or sand pit 
used for jumping and vaulting in track is 
ideal for tackling practice. 

The brilliant open-field runner can play 
more havoc in a six-man game than in an 
eleven-man game. In the 38 to 20 game 
mentioned above, the winning team pos- 
sessed an exceptional lad of this type. This 
boy ran for touchdowns on punt returns, 
on kick-off returns, and he intercepted 


passes. 
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Strategy 


By Kurt W. Lenser 
High School, Stratton, Nebraska 


How can the defensive six-man team 
cope with the dangerous open-field runner 
of the opposing team? How can he be 
kept from going on a wild-scoring ram- 
page? 

We will start with the kick-off. It is 
suicide to kick the ball to the ace of the 
rival team. The kicker may learn to place 
his kicks with a little practice each day. 
Ten minutes per day practice on kick-offs 
is time well spent. The ball should be 
kicked to a weak man, not to a strong 
one. If the receiving team has more than 
one speed merchant, it would be well to 
kick the ball out of bounds. It would be 
better to give the ball to the opponents on 
their 35-yard line after an out-of-bound 
kick than to kick the ball to a fast back 
of the receiving team and have him run it 
back for a touchdown. The threat of 
touchdowns scored by kick-off returns can 
be eliminated in this manner. 

The same rule applies to the punt. If 
the opposing team has a boy who is shifty 
in the open, the ball should not be kicked 
to him but rather out of bounds. Skill in 
punting out of bounds may be attained by 
daily practice. 

It is folly for the attacking team to at- 
tempt pass plays in the zone patrolled by 
the fastest man on the opposing team. 
Pass to the zone of the weak defensive 
player. It will be easier for pass-receivers 
to out-maneuver a player of this type, and 
there will be less danger of interceptions 
and consequent touchdowns. 

The question arises: How is the de- 
fense going to handle the fast boy on run- 
ning plays? 

The defense is faced here with the prob- 
lem of doing something before the ball- 





carrier gets to the line of scrimmage. It 
will be much easier to tackle this boy be- 
hind the line of scrimmage than to allow 
him to get started and attain full speed. 
Therefore, the defensive ends should play 
a rushing game, and attempt to get to the 
ball-carrier while he is starting. If the 
ends play a waiting game, they are play- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, giving the 
ball-carrier the opportunity to get under 
“full steam ahead” before he reaches the 
line of scrimmage. The ball-carrier will 
have little opportunity to use such tech- 
niques as the stiff-arm, side-step, cross- 
step, veering, change-of-pace, etc., if the 
defensive ends get the jump on him by 
charging in fast. 

Defensive ends, playing a rushing game 
and charging fast, make it difficult for the 
offensive ends to block successfully. The 
first move of the defensive end should be a 
fast charge ahead to evade the block of the 
opponent. This requires leg drive and use 
of the hands. The next move is to fight 
his way to the ball-carrier, or if unable to 
do this, to pile up the interference, and set 
up the ball-lugger for a tackle by a team 
mate. 

The forward pass is used more as an 
offensive weapon in six-man football than 
in the eleven-man game. The defensive 
ends by adopting rushing tactics can hurry 
the passer and block a number of passes 
or force the passer to make hasty, inac- 
curate throws. The smart end should 
never leave the ground and leap high in 
the air when the passer draws back his arm 
as if to pass or makes other passing fakes. 
He should always bear in mind that he is 
helpless in the air. The passer may duck 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Importance of 
Fundamentals and How 
to Teach Them to 
High School Boys 


By Grady Skillern 


Central High School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Y FIFTEEN years of coaching 
VI] basketball have supported my 

early belief that the most im- 
portant thing that may be done with high 
school boys is to spend most of the prac- 
tice time on fundamentals. As proof, I 
wish to relate an experience that I had in 
the fall of 1924 while coaching at El Reno 
High School. At that time I was coaching 
football and basketball. All of my basket- 
ball players were on the football team. 
The football schedule was completed on 
Thanksgiving and after a week’s rest we 
started basketball practice. We spent all 
our practice time on fundamentals with 
just a little time on set defense and offense 
and played our first game two weeks later 
without any scrimmage. We won the game 
by a large score, completed a hard schedule 
with the loss of one game and finished sec- 
ond in the National Tournament at Chi- 
eago. I have always felt that the success 
of the team was primarily due to the many 
hours spent on fundamentals. 

In my early experience of coaching, I 
found difficulty in maintaining interest in 
this type of practice. The game of basket- 
ball is naturally a competitive game and 
boys are anxious to see just how many 
baskets they can make against opposition. 
I tried all the new methods that I could 
find from reading books and magazines 
and talking to other coaches. Occasionally, 
I discovered a new way of practicing and 
through the process of trial and error, I 
have developed a system of practicing fun- 
damentals that has helped me to have good 
teams at Tulsa Central High School every 
year during the eight years that I have 
been here. The championship team of last 
year made three bad passes during the final 
game and committed three or four errors 
on defense. This excellent performance 


was due, I am sure, to the time devoted to 
fundamentals. 

At the beginning of our practice each 
year we outline the fundamentals that we 
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wish our boys to practice and make an ef- 
fort to convince them of the importance of 
this practice. We stress handling the ball, 
good footwork on defense and offense, drib- 
bling, pivoting, passing, and shooting. In- 
sisting that the older boys help the younger 
fellows has proved very successful with us. 


Practice Drills for 
Developing Fundamentals 


I shall attempt to diagram and outline 
the practice drills that we use in develop- 
ing the fundamentals which we feel our 
boys should have. Please keep in mind 
that we attempt to inject into all drills as 
much competition as possible and to use 











HE basketball articles, twenty-five 

or more in number, which will ap- 
pear in the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
during the year 1938-1939, beginning 
in this issue and continuing through 
March, are planned to treat the sub- 
ject of basketball with some continuity 
of arrangement. At the end of the six 
months, it is hoped that basketball 
coaches will feel that the subject has 
been thoroughly covered. By way of 
explanation as to the choice of subjects, 
it may be said at this time that they 
were selected from the list of topics sent 
in by readers of this publication on 
their renewal blanks last spring. The 
coaches whose teams won the cham- 
pionship tournaments in their respec- 
tive states were asked to submit subjects 
of articles on which they would be 
willing to write. The wide range of 
topics has made the problem of selec- 
tion and assignment an easy one. Alt 
this time, we should like to announce 
that basketball coaches are invited and 
urged to send in their views on any 
subject of their own choosing for this 
series of articles. 

In the selection of the subjects fo 
this issue, the three pre-season articles 
are most appropriate at this time. The 
thought that the foundation, as pre- 
sented by Frank Brickey, of a cham- 
pionship basketball team is laid as far 
back as the fifth grade may be new 
to many readers. The part played by 
intramurals in the development of a 
championship team, as described by 
Eugene de Lacey, should suggest to 
every basketball coach the champion- 
ship possibilities in his own intramural 
department. For the coaches who are 
now planning their fundamental drills 
for an early basketball start, Grady 
Skillern’s suggestions will be most 


helpful. 














those formations that will fit into our of- 
fense and defense. We teach defense first 
since it is more difficult to master. All 
boys are lined up across the floor with 
enough space between each boy to allow 
free movement of the arms and feet. The 
stance that we desire on defense is ex- 
plained and we show the boys the way in 
which we want them to move over the 
floor. We advocate that they keep one 
foot in contact with the floor always, using 
a boxer’s step to advance, retreat, or move 
sideward. The coach, or one of the older 
boys, takes a position in front and moves 
around over the floor with all the squad 
following. This practice continues for five 
minutes every day for the first four weeks 
and then is used occasionally during the 
season as a check on the position of each 
player on defense. This practice is fol- 
lowed by having three boys on defense and 
three lines of boys on offense as shown in 
Diagram 1. One takes 6, 2 takes 5, and 3 
takes 4. Each man must keep his man 
covered. Should any one permit the man 
whom he is covering to shoot an open shot 
that makes the basket, he must stay on de- 
fense again in the same position that he is 
occupying, and the other boy passes by to 
the next position. The same penalty is ad- 
ministered to the boy that commits a foul 
on offense or defense. In case the foul is 
committed on offense, the offender will re- 
main in the number 1 position twice when 
he reaches that position. The coach an- 
nounces when the foul occurs but does not 
stop play. The penalties are the salvation 
of this drill. The lines rotate clockwise 
and continue. We use just half of the court 
and when the defense recovers the ball 
and passes out to a man on the end of 
either line 4, 5, or 6, the play is over. In 
case of a tie ball, the boys are permitted 
to jump. If the ball goes out of bounds 
the play is over. This drill may be used 
with four against four, or three against 
two with good results. The coach will find 
that his best position is just outside the 
court near the basket and he should al- 
ways stop play to correct mistakes. We 
do not permit any exchange of men in early 
season practice. Later, as the men learn to 
follow their men well, we practice the ex- 
change on pick-off plays. 

This is the principal drill that we use for 
teaching defense. We divide the boys into 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Football—a School and 
College Game 


is frequently suggested, especially by those who 

have financial interests involved, that profes- 
sional football is better than college football. When 
this statement is made, the speaker or writer gen- 
erally insists that the pros’ play is more skillful, 
more expert, and more vigorous than the play of 
the boys who represent the universities and col- 
leges. 

If this statement is true, the American people 
generally have not yet discovered the fact because 
college football is far more popular with the fans 
than the pro game. Several individual universities 
last year each played before as many or more spec- 
tators than attended all the regular Pro-League 
games throughout the season. Last year a number 
of the ordinary mine-run college games drew an at- 
tendance which exceeded that of the game which 
decided the championship of the Pro-League last 
fall. This year it is safe to state that there will be 
a number of college games that will be attended by 
50,000 or more spectators. Of course the pros might 
be playing better football than the college lads and 
the public still might not know it or might not care. 
In other words, the fact that the general public still 
shows more interest in college football than it does 
in professional football does not necessarily mean 
that the eollege boys play better than their pro 
brothers, so let us look at this from another angle. 

When the Chicago-All Star Game was announced 
five years ago, it was definitely stated that the pur- 
pose of the game was to compare the merits of col- 
lege football and pro football. Since then the papers 
have insisted that that is not the purpose but the 
general public still believes that the game does to 
some extent at least bring out the elements of 
strength and weakness in the game as played by the 
colleges of America and in the game as played in 
the Pro League. The Washington Redskins that 
played the College All Stars in the Chicago Sta- 
dium, August 31st, was a team recruited from all 
sections of the United States. Consequently it was 
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a college all-star team made up for the most part 
of boys from the crop of 1934, 735 or 736. The col- 
lege all-star squad was composed of college men 
who had played their last football during the season 
of 1937. One team, then, was composed of college 
stars who had played together one, two, three or 
more years and the other team was made up of 
chaps who for the most part had never met two 
weeks before the night of the game. Since football 
is primarily a team game, it is undoubtedly true 
that a group of all-star college players who have 
played together through thirty or forty games un 
der the same coach, using one system of plays, 
should have an advantage over a group of college 
all-stars who have never played in a game together 
and who in approximately ten days’ time had to get 
acquainted with their coaches, their fellow players, 
and had to learn what to some was a new system 
of football. 

Waving aside, however, the advantage that the 
pros have in the All Star Game from the standpoint 
of team experience, and ignoring the fact that the 
fans frequently pick the men whose names have ap- 
peared most often in the papers because they car- 
ried the ball (one year most of the backs selected 
were left halfbacks which meant that blocking backs 
were very searce, and this year twenty of the backs 
selected in the popular poll had played safety in col- 
lege but the coaches had to find backs who could 
stop Sammy Baugh’s passes), we must recognize 
the fact that in the five games played the college 
boys have won two, tied two and lost one. The pros 


_are supposed to have a very fine, interesting and 


spectacular offense, but in the four games played in 
1934, 735, ’36, and ’37 they scored only one touch- 
down against their college opponents and in this 
year’s game the final score was—College All Stars, 
28; Washington Redskins, 16. 

It may be suggested that the All Stars have the 
advantage of numbers, but we are definitely of the 
opinion that Bo MeMillin’s team this year might 
have scored one or two more touchdowns if Bo had 
not felt that he should give all the boys, who had 
come here and trained, a chance to play in the game. 
In other words, Coach MeMillin was as much in- 
terested in giving these lads who worked hard for 
a chance to play against the champions of the Pro 
League their opportunity, as he was in winning the 
game. 

We will grant that college men who have been out 
of college a year or two and who have devoted a 
great deal of their time exclusively to practicing and 
playing professional football, should play better 
football than did college lads, most of whom have 
to work their way through college and all of whom 
have carried their scholastic load, but the facts so 
far do not lend weight to that contention. 

The colleges do not consider that the pros are 
rivals for popular favor. The colleges started play- 
ing football sixty-three years ago because there 
were boys then who liked to play a hard, driving 
personal contact game. The colleges have continued 
to play the game ever since, not because the public 
likes football but because a certain type of college 
men enjoy playing football. The cynie will pooh- 
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pooh this idea but the facet remains that most of the 
college teams of America annually play before very 
small crowds and their season financially is not a 
success. They, however, continue to play football. 

The pros naturally are trying to sell their game 
to the American public which they have a perfect 
right to do. Some of them, however, apparently 
feel that the way to increase the attendance at their 
games is to make deprecatory comparisons between 
the skill and ability of the pro players and the skill 
and ability of the college men. This is not generally 
considered good salesmanship. 


If War Comes 


HIS editorial is being written a few days before 

it will be definitely decided whether or not Eur- 
ope is to be plunged into another devastating major 
war. It seems hardly necessary to suggest that the 
people throughout the world abhor war and the 
majority at this time are hoping and praying that 
there will not be another upheaval similar to the 
one starting in 1914, that threatened to destroy civ- 
ilization. The people of America especially seem 
determined that, if they have their way about it, 
they will have no part in this war if it comes. 

We are not ready to grant as yet that the nations 
of Kurope will be so foolish as to start military 
action. If, however, the first gun is fired it is the 
part of wisdom for us to attempt to estimate what 
effect such a war will have on school and college 
athletics in the United States. Since, with improved 
transportation and communication facilities, the 
people of all countries are more world-minded today 
than was true twenty-four years ago, it is a fact 
that whatever happens in Europe must of necessity 
to some extent affect us in this country. Looking 
then at the possible consequences of such a war as 
may be imminent, we must consider these factors. 

First, the European nations, generally speaking, 
are not today as well prepared financially to carry 
on a long drawn-out war as they were when the 
World War started and it seems safe to assume that 
war, if it comes, will ultimately mean bankruptcy 
for some of the nations involved. 

Second, when a nation finds itself bankrupt as a 
result of its military activities, inevitably that na- 
tion goes through a social and political revolution 
that affects conditions in other nations. 

Third, it may be that following such a war as the 
world is now considering, the United States may 
ultimately remain about the only solvent nation in 
the world. 

Fourth, there is not much that we can do as ath- 
letic men to prevent war but whatever we can do 
along this line should be done as our contribution 
to the cause of peace. There is something that we 
can do, however, and that is to carry on our athletic 
programs. We should do this for two reasons: 
First, it is well that our people should retain their 
interest in school and college football, in the world 
series, and in other sports’ activities that the Amer- 
ican people find so interesting rather than that they 
should be constantly thinking about warfare. Sec- 
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ond, if unforeseen events transpire which plunge us 
into war, then we will have done our part toward 
contributing to a physically fit citizenry. 


The Journal Advertisers 


OME eighteen years ago before the ATHLETIC 

JOURNAL was launched as a professional maga- 
zine for the school and college coaches, we asked 
the executives of the chief sporting goods manu- 
facturing concerns of the United States if they 
thought that there was a need for such a magazine. 
These men without exception not only endorsed the 
idea but further responded by advertising their 
products in the ATHLETIC JouRNAL columns. With- 
out this financial help, the publication of the maga- 
zine would not have been possible. 

The companies that manufacture and sell fully 
90% of the sporting goods used by the schools and 
colleges have advertised consistently in this publica- 
tion. During all that time not a single manufac- 
turer has attempted in any way to dictate the 
editorial policy of the Journal. Rather they have 
advised us to keep our editorial columns free from 
advertising and have helped us maintain standards 
which we trust have been in keeping with the best 
educational traditions. 

When we started the magazine we decided that 
we would never accept advertising of a questionable 
nature nor would we knowingly advertise anything 
but honest merchandise. The men who have sup- 
plied the educational institutions with athletic 
equipment may well be proud of the fact that they 
have sold good merchandise at a fair price. In 
fact, these men are entitled to a great deal of credit 
for the support that they have given the schools 
and colleges in the promotion of athletics through- 
out the country. 

We are proud to write this word of appreciation 
of the friendly co-operation that we have received 
from these men through the years and to bespeak 
a continued friendly co-operation on the part of the 
buyers toward the sellers. Some of the manufac- 
turing companies have been faced with almost in- 
surmountable difficulties during the depression, but 
they have carried on in a spirit of good sportsman- 
ship, never whining nor complaining. They have 
not cheapened their merchandise and they have not 
gouged the public. If the coaches wish to show their 
appreciation of the contribution that the manufac- 
turers have made to school and college athletics 
they can do this in two ways: first, by placing their 
orders well in advance of the season in which the 
goods will be used; second, by loyally sticking with 
those who through the years have co-operated with 
the men who are coaching and administering ath- 
letics in the educational institutions. 

It takes team work to win football games and 
team work is necessary on the part of the athletes, 
the coaches and the manufacturers in the field of 
amateur athletics. A letter now and then to these 
men who are producing the equipment that your 
athletes wear and use will, we are sure, be appre- 
ciated. 
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groups of three and have one boy try to 
fake and drive around another with the 
third making corrections. They alternate 
positions and this affords the coach an op- 
portunity to move around the court and 
make corrections without stopping the 
work of the entire squad. 

In teaching the handling of the ball we 
use three boys going down one side of the 
court and returning up the other as shown 
in Diagram 2. The principle of passing to 
the front man and going behind is used. 
All kinds of passes are practiced in this 
drill and the boys are instructed to change 
directions sharply and run low. Five or 
six balls will keep a squad of twenty-five 
boys busy and a lot of ball-handling may 
be done in a short time. We have the boys 
practice catching and passing the ball with 
one hand at times to impress on them.sthe 
importance of keeping their eyes on the 
ball. 

We have found that the following drill 
is good for teaching the fast-break. The 
center takes a position near the basket 
with the forwards to the side of the court, 
about halfway between the end line and 
the middle of the court. Three defensive 
players are waiting at the other end of the 
court to cover each boy as he breaks for 
the basket. The coach throws the ball on 
the backboard. The center recovers the 
rebound and starts the play by passing 
out to one of the forwards or by dribbling. 
As soon as three boys break, we have an- 
other group ready to do the same thing. 
This will enable the boys to get a little 
rest between breaks. A score may be kept 
on each group, which tends to make the 
boys a little more careful with the ball. 
Later a guard may be added and then we 
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Pre-Season Basketball 


(Continued from page 17) 


have four against four. When teams are 
formed, five against five may be used. It 
is best for a coach, when using five against 
five, to have the defensive group bring the 
ball up the floor and try a shot and then 
retreat. He may have one team break five 
times and then rest while another team 
does the same. A record should be kept 
both of the baskets made by the players 
and of those scored against them. 

We have discovered that boys have fa- 
vorite spots on the floor from which they 
like to shoot and that most of their prac- 
tice will be from those spots unless some 
program is followed to avoid this. In early 
season practice we have charts and ask 
each boy to shoot a certain number of 
shots from each of these positions and re- 
cord them on this chart. Later we divide 
the players into teams of three or four to 
a team and have competitive shooting 
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DIAG. 2 












off on his right foot. Of course, the same 
is true of the left-handed boy. We spend 
a lot of time practicing lay-up shots but 
never hold the boys on this, or, in fact, on 
any other drill for very long at one time. 

We take some time during the whole sea- 
son to practice and check up on our funda- 
mentals. The seniors are just a3 anxious 
to work at this part of the game as are the 
sophomores. We try to arrange the prac- 
tice so that the boys will leave the gym- 
nasium wishing for more instead of being 
tired and anxious to leave. 

Our schedule consists of sixteen regular 
games each year, in addition to the dis- 
trict, regional, and state tournaments, in 
all twenty-three to twenty-five games. For 
a number of years our players have stated 
that they were not tired of basketball and 
that the season had seemed short to them. 
This I feel has been due to the type of 
practice that we have used, as well as to 
shortening the time allotted for practice 
from the middle on to the end of the sea- 
son. I believe that more high school teams 
are over-trained than under-trained. The 
success that Tulsa Central High School has 
enjoyed for a number of years has been 











from these spots. We also play games of 
fifteen points where a shot from the field 
counts two and a follow shot counts one. 
The boys get a follow shot if they miss the 
long one and recover the ball before it hits 
the floor. They are allowed but one step 
after recovering the ball before shooting 
the lay-up shot. This may be a lot of fun, 
if the groups are changed from left to right 
and if one end of the floor is designated as 
the place where champions shoot. We 
have the boys shoot from the positions 
shown in Diagram 3 and at times have 
them pivot or dribble before shooting. 

One, 6, 7 and 12 are carom shots and do 
not count unless the ball hits the back- 
board. The inability of boys to make this 
shot at first is somewhat surprising. 

All our boys are taught the lay-up shot, 
as they go away from the basket with both 
the right and left hands. The most diffi- 
cult thing for a right-handed boy to learn 
in shooting the left-hand shot is to take 
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A new star 
enters 
the picture! 
















| is THE NEW Reach Sta-Tru “Last-Bilt” basket ball with 
CHANNEL SEAMS! And this new star is a lucky one for you. 


For by adding Channel Seams to the sturdy “Last-Bilt” con- 
struction, Reach gives you a ball that has: 





% PERFECT FLIGHT %& PERFECT CONTROL 


% PERFECT BALANCE % PERFECT SHAPE 


The Channel Seams prevent the ball from “dipping” or “swerv- 
ing” in the air. They add to its controllability for passing and 
shooting. They give a player new confidence. 

You handicap your team with an inferior ball. 
See that your players get the best, the Official 
Reach Sta-Tru “Last-Bilt” Basket Ball. 

Reach also offers “Last-Bilt” construction in 


Soccer and Volley Balls. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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due, primarily, to the way in which the 
boys have worked on fundamentals. 


The Part Played by 
Intramurals in the 
Development of a State 
Championship Team 


By Eugene de Lacey 
High School, Dundee, Illinois 


ONSIDERABLE interest has been 

( manifested in the importance of 
an intramural program in the de- 
velopment of varsity material in high 
school athletics. This is only an incidental 
aim of intramural competition, for the fun 
and social benefits that the intramural ath- 
letes gain in their competition comprise an 
end in itself. Nevertheless, any aid which 
can be given to the varsity should always 
be forthcoming. It is gratifying to pro- 
duce an intramural player who can even- 
tually advance to the varsity squad; this 
feeling is much the same as that which the 
high school enjoys when it sees its star 
player make good on a college team. In 
some schools it is quite usual for the intra- 
mural teams to send a considerable num- 
ber of recruits over to the varsity squads. 


The Home Group Arrangement 


of the Intramural Program 


At Dundee Community High School, lo- 
cated in Dundee, Illinois, and winner of 
the 1938 Illinois State Basketball Cham- 
pionship, the varsity coaches look to the 
intramural teams for considerable help. 
The intramural basketball program at 
Dundee has been set up on the basis of 
home groups, so arranged as to provide for 
vocational guidance among the students. 
The membership in these groups remains 
the same throughout the four years in 
high school. Senior students are not in- 
cluded however, in view of the large num- 
ber of other activities in which they are 
called upon to participate during the final 
year in school. Two leagues are provided 
for competition among the contestants. 
The Major League is made up of seven 
players and a manager from each of the 
six home groups comprising the freshman, 
sophomore, and junior classes. This divi- 
sion results in the selection of the best 
athletes in each group. The Minor League 
in membership is made up of the second 
best teams in the four home groups of the 
freshman and sophomore classes. The re- 
sulting arrangement creates ten teams with 
a total membership of eighty boys. The 
same plan is followed in setting up the 
girls’ intramural basketball league. 

The intramural director is responsible 
for the entire program, and is assisted in 
the coaching of the teams and conduct of 
the activities by his associate members on 
the faculty. The members appointed to 
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this committee are men and women sym- 
pathetic with the student activity pro- 
gram. In a practical way their services 
amount to a great deal in such matters as 
policies and influence with the school 
proper, and their support is very helpful. 
The intramural director is in charge of the 
gymnasium courts. He sees that the nec- 
essary game equipment is provided; that 
the schedules are drafted; that teams are 
assigned to their respective courts; that 
referees, scorekeepers, and timers are ap- 
pointed; that scores are properly, tabu- 
lated and turned into the central office; 
and that equipment is turned in following 
the games. 


(Right) 
Eugene de Lacey 


(Below) 
Grady Skillern 






(Right) 
Frank Brickey 





More about the authors of these 
articles. Frank Brickey was graduated 
in 1933 from Arizona State College at 
Flagstaff and remained at that institu- 
tion through 1933-34 as varsity football 
line coach and assistant basketball 
coach. In the fall of 1934, he became 
coach at Duncan High School in 
charge of football, basketball and track. 
Eugene de Lacey, with a bachelor de- 
gree from Carroll College and a 
master’s from the University of Wis- 
consin, coached at Winner, South 
Dakota, Pasadena Military Academy 
and Rawlings, Wyoming, High School 
before becoming Director of Athletics 
and Physical Education at Dundee, 
Illinois, High School. Grady Skillern’s 
college work was taken at Northwestern 
Teachers’ College and the University of 
Oklahoma. Before becoming director 
of athletics for boys in the secondary 
schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
basketball coach at Tulsa Central eight 
years ago, he coached at El Reno High 
School, Classen High School of Okla- 
homa City and at Oklahoma City 
University. These three men brought 
their teams through the season of 1937- 
38 to basketball championships in their 


respective states. 









Dundee High School is fortunate in hay- 
ing two gymnasiums, which make it pos- 
sible for two games to be running at the 
same time. The boys have the use of the 
gymnasium facilities two days a week and 
the girls two days. Games are played dur- 
ing the noon-time interval from 11:30 to 
12:45. The contests are run off on the 
basis of five minute quarters with contin- 
uous play throughout the time allowed. 
Each team participates in two games every 
week. 

Officials for the intramural contests are 
selected from the major and minor basket- 
ball teams. Players on the varsity make 
good officials because their prestige with 
the students carries them over many diffi- 
culties. This plan places upon the varsity 
player a responsibility for complete mas- 
tery of the rules and play situations and 
gives him a greater sense of appreciation 
of the work that is being done by profes- 
sional officials in the regular high school 
games in which he is called upon to take 
part. A complete roster of officials is kept 
constantly posted so that the games are 
run off with a minimum of delay. 

Games in the leagues, which continue 

“from the middle of November until the 
first week of March, are run off on the 
basis of a round robin tournament with a 
percentage rating. The team establishing 
the highest percentage record during that 
period of time is awarded recognition in 
the form of suitable individual letters. 

When the intramural season of competi- 
tion is brought to a close the annual class 
games are played off, in which participa- 
tion is limited to non-major and minor var- 
sity players. Weekly games played on 
Saturday mornings are arranged during 
the basketball season with neighborhood 
schools, with the players in these contests 
selected on the basis of ability from among 
the intramural league membership. Such 
contests provide the varsity coaches an 
excellent opportunity to observe prospec- 
tive basketball talent under fire. 


Outdoor Back Yard Gymnasiums 


One of the outstanding features in the 
development of basketball players in Dun- 
dee is the use of home facilities in the na- 
ture of an outdoor back yard gymnasium. 
During the past ten years an item to be 
found each year in the athletic budget has 
been an expense allowance for the con- 
struction of six backboards of regulation 
size in the manual training department, to- 
gether with provision for baskets, nets, 
poles, etc. A conservative estimate on such 
equipment in use throughout the commu- 
nity would be about fifty such units in use 
among the high school boys. Each year 
the manual training department makes up 
about four similar sets of equipment on 
individual orders from local basketball en- 
thusiasts who aspire to assist in the de- 
velopment of their children. A survey of 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Minor wounds are every-day occurrences during the athletic 
season, and prompt care is an important step in preventing infec- 
tion. Even slight wounds may become infected when proper anti- 


septic treatment is neglected. 


Mercurochrome, H. W. & D., is non-irritating and provides 



































bactericidal and bacteriostatic action in wounds. Injuries are re- nn 
ported promptly when Mercurochrome is used because treatment ay 
is not painful. HRC : 
Be prepared with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of all =o 4 | 
minor wounds and abrasions during this season when athletic Cex : 
activities are at their height. In more serious cases a doctor Ld 
should be called. —— 








ACCEPTED 


This seal denotes acceptance of the 2% aqueous solution of Mercurochrome by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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SHOES ARE THE MOS§| | 
A BASKETBALL 







BASKETBALL SHOES 


No single item of equipment is more important to a basketball player 
than his shoes. That is why each year finds more coaches insisting 
upon Spot-Bilt basketball shoes. They give the athlete a degree of 
comfort and a sense of confidence in his footwork that he has never 
before experienced. 

Every operation in the manufacture of Spot-Bilt basketball shoes is 
accomplished by workmen skilled in fine shoemaking. The fit, comfort 
and durability of Spot-Bilt shoes; the satisfaction they deliver, is evi- 
dence of the care used in their manufacture. 

Try this simple and convincing test. Put a Spot-Bilt shoe on one foot 
and your present shoe on the other. Notice how much better Spot- 
Bilt shoes fit and feel. Now try them on the floor—let actual experi- 
ence prove that Spot-Bilt shoes are better basketball shoes. 


















4a &| 


HERE ARE THE TWELVM 
OF SPOT-BILT BAE 


1. THE SPOT POCKET. Provides a permanent record of the playe§ LEAT 











number. offen: 
2. NUMBERING CARDS. To facilitate the equipment man's job @LEAT 
numbering shoes. form 
3. LEATHER UPPERS. Nothing fits the foot like leather. COR: 
4. HIGH CUT PATTERN. Scientifically designed to eliminate all bin every 
5. LEATHER VAMP LINING. A special tannage highly resistant @CUSt 
perspiration. BYENT 
6. MOULDED LEATHER COUNTERS. Proper heel support is vite NON 


important to every athlete. servic 


SPOT-BILT ATE 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. e 1635 ABA BI 
Sinee 1898—Athl@ha 
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S| IMPORTANT THING 
AYER WEARS!! 




















BASKETBALL SHOES 


NO. 272—BLACK FLASH 


Uppers of high grade blueback horsehide. Full leather vamp lining. 
Leather tip and tongue lining. Leather toe snubbers. Moulded sole 
leather counters. Ventilating eyelets. Sponge rubber heel cushion. 
Leather insoles. Brass eyelets. Black laces. 


NO. 230—BLACK PANTHER 


Uppers of genuine blueback kangaroo. Full leather vamp lining. 
Leather tip and tongue lining. Leather toe snubbers. Moulded sole 
leather counters. Ventilating eyelets. Sponge rubber heel cushion. 
Leather insoles. White eyelets. White laces. 


LVMPORTANT FEATURES 
BAETBALL SHOES 


he playe@ LEATHER INSOLES. They allow the foot to breathe and reduce 

offensive odors. 

n's job @ LEATHER TOE SNUBBERS. Give a smooth, even drag allowing better 
form and balance. 
CORRECT LASTS. Designed by orthopedic specialists—correct in 

te all bimfevery detail. 

esistant HCUSHIONED HEELS. Absorbs the shocks of play—avoids strain. 
VENTILATING EYELETS. Keeps the feet cool and comfortable. 

+t is vit¥#NON-SKID SOLES. The fastest, toughest, longest wearing sole in 
service today. 


ALETIC SHOES 
635 ABA BLVD. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Athi®hoe Specialists 
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An Individual 
Basketball 
Rating Chart 


By Alfred T. Gibble 
Basketball Coach, Hershey, Pennsylvania, Industrial High School 


N article on The Analysization of 
the Game of Basketball by W. H. 


Browne suggested the use of the 
material for a rating chart. His article 
was taken and revised slightly in order to 
fit into my personal plans. About sixty 
copies were mimeographed and distributed 
to the twenty most likely basketball pros- 
pects during the first day of practice. 
Their names were typed on the sheet as 
well as the method for rating. I kept a 
duplicate copy for each boy in my files. 

The players were asked to grade them- 
selves in sections A and B as soon as they 
received the copies. They used the grad- 
ing as shown on the copy—l, 2, and 3. 
The same rating was used by the coach. 
The advantage of using numbers not only 
permitted a rating but also allowed an 
accurate method of totaling and averaging 
each sub-division and the entire sheet. A 
rating of 1 was used to mean little or no 
knowledge for that certain item, a rating 
of 2 indicated a fair degree of knowledge 
or skill, and a rating of 3 showed that the 
boy was sure of himself or thoroughly un- 
derstood that particular technique. This 
served as a preliminary test and the coach 
knew where to put the emphasis without 
losing any time. This was especially nec- 
essary when practically the same boys re- 
ported for basketball that were out for 
feotball. The time is always very limited 
between the last football game and the 
first basketball game. Every minute of 
practice must be used for the most essen- 
tial purposes. 

The results from the rating chart as 
used last year were gratifying. The rat- 
ings that the boys gave themselves were 
identical in many cases to the ones that 
I had given them. With these results be- 
fore me, I could give individual attention 
to the players from the start. Another 
desirable result was that it got the boys 
more interested than formerly in funda- 
mentals. About every three weeks they 
were told to re-rate themselves in sections 
A and B. As a result many times during 
the warm-up practice the players ana- 
lyzed, on their own initiative, their weak- 
nesses in executing fundamentals. They 
took pride in getting a rating of 3. Fre- 
quently they asked me how their records 
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compared with mine. I had never been 
successful before in having a boy come up 
to me and ask, “How is this improving,” 
or, “How is that improving?” or, “What’s 
wrong with this?” etc. 

Section C was not rated until after the 
first week of stress upon team play. 
After these ratings were reviewed I prof- 
ited again. I knew exactly what to empha- 
size during the final week or weeks before 
the first game. The players likewise prof- 
ited; they knew more definitely the coach’s 
objective. They had before them in out- 
line form every phase of team play. 

This section was checked upon about 
every week throughout the remainder of 
the season instead of every two weeks 
as in A and B. The reason for this, the 
fundamental skills and knowledges are ba- 
sic and change very little, while team play 
varies from game to game or becomes more 
advanced as the season progresses. 

Part D of the outline was checked by 
the players and coach during the ' final 
practice session before each game. This 
also served a two-fold purpose. First, noth- 
ing was left to chance, the coach had to 
plan beforehand the strategy he expected 
the players to use. It tended to check him 
from getting any hairbrained ideas due to 
his nervousness prior to game time. It 
also relieved his mind from the feeling 
that there might have been some informa- 
tion that he had forgotten to give the 
players before they went out to play the 
game. Secondly, the players were think- 
ing sanely and methodically of what they 
were expected to do in the game. They 
were not nervous and excited as they often 
were in the final minutes before the game. 

Part E of the outline was checked by 
the players and coach each week during 
the first four weeks of practice. It was 
necessary for every boy to have a rating 
of 3 in this section before the opening 
game. 

The advantages of this rating may be 
summed up as follows: 

The entire sheet can be totalled, a per- 
fect score is 168. However, the total 
score is not a reliable basis for a compar- 
ison of players. For instance, a perfect 
score in passing is 18, while a perfect score 
in offense after defense is set, is only 9. 


SELF-CHECKING 
CHART 


Check yourself from time to time through- 
out the season for the following skills and 
knowledge: You will be informed when to 
make this check. 


A. Fundamentals of the Ball: |Date Date 
1. Catching passes . 

2. Passing; (a) push te 
(b) hook ee Dae 
(c) two-hand(under)| 

~ (d) one-hand (under)| —|__ 


(e) two-hand 
(shoulder) 
(f) baseball 
3. Dribbling: (a) low 
(b) high f 
4, Protecting ball after pivot, 
dribble, etc. 
5. Recovering ball off bankboard 
6. Tapping ball (a) center i 
te (b) held ball =| 
(c) other | 
~ 7. Free throwing =a 
8. Shooting (a) two hands 
(b) one hand 
9. Feinting and Bluffing | 
B. Fundamentals of the Body: 
1. Condition, co-ordination, 
stamina 
2. Starting and stopping a 
3. Change of pace, cutting 
4. Pivots and footwork: 
(a) stop and turn 
(b) front pivot — 
(c) half pivot Ae, & 
(d) reverse pivot 
(e) reverse turn 
(f) change of direction turn 
. Feinting and bluffing 
. Held ball jumping 
. Recovering rebounds (timing)| 
. Stance and sliding 
. Screening 
10. Guarding 
C. Fundamentals of Team Play: 
1. Center jump (offensive and 
defensive) 
2. Held ball 
(a) offensive court 
(b) defensive court 
3. Free throwing = & 
(a) offensive a 
(b) defensive | 
4. Out of bounds | 
(a) offensive a 
(b) defensive 
5. The use of the fast-break 
. Defense for fast-break 
7. Offense after defense is set 
(a) Against man-to-man 
defense 
(b) Against zone defense | 


(c) Against combination 
defense | 
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8. Defense used by own team 
___ (a) Man-to-man 
(b) Zone 
(c) Combination 
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It’s WILSON today in Uniforms 






















INTRODUCING the Latest 
Fashions in Basketball and 


Warm-up Ensembles 


j 
\S Showmanship plays an important position in sports to- 
day. Smart-looking uniforms of fine materials, in strik- 
a: 5 ing designs and bright colors, inspire the players to 
play brilliantly and give an added kick to the game for 
the spectators. 

Wilson leadership is proved again by the new line of 
smartest, most distinctive fashions in Basketball Warm- 
up and Playing Ensembles! They’re great! Eight brand 
new designs. A wide range of natty color combinations. 
Designed for comfort. Easy to play in—and economica!! 
Be first to profit from this new development. Choose 
one of these new outfits for this year’s play. 

Our new 1938-39 catalog of Wilson Basketball Equip- 
ment is now ready. Write or wire for your copy at once. 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. e Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 


= 



















Wilson Indestructo Last-Bilt Basketball, the first 100% 
round ball. Perfect balance. No wobble. Perfect re- 
bound. Outlasts ordinary basketballs two to three 
times. Good for a season’s regular play. Clean with 
soap and water after each game. See your Wilson dealer. 


It’s WILSON today in Sports Equipment 
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Aud Now! 


A POPULAR -PRICED 
Hydraulic ROWING 
MACHINE by- 


MEDART 


Priced lower than the conven- 
tional Friction-Brake type. 






Approximately 66% lower price. Now 
within the reach of every gym. Man- 
ufactured and guaranteed by “Medart” 
the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium 
Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, Tele- 
scopic Gym Seats, Lockers, Lockerobes, 
Playground and Pool Equipment. 


Write for complete details 


FRED MEDART MEG. CO. 
3542 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















PRACTICAL SIX-MAN 
FOOTBALL 
By Kurt W. Lenser 


University of Nebraska 
Six-Man Coaching Instructor 
1938 


Butler University Coaching School 
Indianapolis 


Kansas Coaching School 
Topeka 


Introduction by Biff Jones, Football Coach 
University of Nebraska 


A book on coaching football by a six-man 
coach who has coached the game for four 
years, with championship teams to his 
credit. 


Eighteen chapters in which every angle 
of football coaching is carefully discussed 
—Add this complete treatise to your library 
NOW! 


PRICE $1.25 
ORDER DIRECT OF THE AUTHOR 


KURT W. LENSER 
STRATTON, NEB. 

















The ratio of importance between the two 
is not justifiable. In order to make ac- 
curate comparisons the averages of each 
section are figured and then these aver- 
ages added together for a grand tots1. This 
total of averages is a fairly reliable basis 
of comparison. 

In conclusion, with the accurate infor- 
mation available because of this outline 
sheet the coach has direct aid in helping 
him determine; 

1. Who his best men are. 

2. How well he is putting his coaching 
across. 

3. What players are the best team work- 
ers. 

4. What players are most skillful in ex- 
ecuting fundamentals. 

5. What men are the strongest offen- 
sively. 

6. What men are the strongest defen- 
sively. 

7. The outstanding weaknesses of the 
player and team. 

8. What players can best grasp the team 
strategy and what players can best fol- 
low this strategy. 

9. What the players think of them- 


SELF-CHECKING 
CHART 


Continued 





D. Fundamentals of Strategy: |Date Date 





1. First half-play-attack and | 
defense 
2. (a) Use of intermissions __ | 








(b) Use of time-outs | 
3. Second half play-attack and 
defense 
4. Last three to five minutes _ 


fa) When ahead in score 
(b) When behind in score |__ 


~ 5. Substituting 


E.Ruless 0 | 
1. Understanding and 
___application __ 


























SYSTEM FOR RATING: 

A3 meansa perfect understanding or ability. 

A2 means a fair amount of understanding 
or ability. 

Al means little or no knowledge or ability. 
selves. Do they overestimate their abili- 
ties or do they under-estimate them? 

One of the outstanding values of this 
chart is that it will conform to any style 
or theory of play. 


Intra-murals in a Rural School 


By Dan B. Dasovic 
Toivola, Minnesota, High School 


4 NAHE system of intra-mural athletics 
as employed at Toivola High School, 
Toivola, Minnesota, is designed to 

take care of all the students in Grades 7 

to 12, with permission being granted for 

participation in less vigorous activities to 
students in the lower grades. 

The intra-mural system as organized 
and conducted in Toivola bases its success 
on an honor-award point system that stim- 
ulates and encourages every student to 
participate in practically all activities. All 
students are able to take part in most 
activities, are members of most teams, and 
can earn points toward awards by taking 
part in extra-curricular activities such as 
cheer leading, officiating, managerial du- 
ties, ete. 

In such a set-up the activities are con- 
ducted by the students and it is they who 
take care of schedule-making, tabulating 
of results, selecting mythical teams, pub- 
licity and settling controversies that may 
arise. The intra-mural supervisor (L8.) 
has full charge of the student’s activities 
and she (in this case it happens to be a 
senior girl) in turn is responsible to the 
principal and the physical education in- 
structors. In turn the LS. has two assist- 
ant managers, one for the girls’ activities 
and one for the boys’ activities. 

The administrative chart depicts the 
complete set-up as it functions at Toivola: 


PRINCIPAL 


Directors of Physical Education 


Boys’ Girls’ 
Intra-mural Supervisor 
Girls’ Boys’ 
Assistant Assistant 
Manager Manager 


Captains of Intra-mural Teams 
Squad Members 
Boys’ 
Officials 


Girls’ 
Officials 
Duties 
Some of the duties of the staff are as 
below: 
1. Intra-mural director 
a. (Principal.) 
b. General organization, 
and administration. 
Directors of physical education 
a. One man and one woman. 
b. Teaching of fundamental skills, cor- 


supervision 


bo 


rect attitudes and basic game 
knowledges. 
3. Intra-mural* supervisor (senior gir! 
student) 
a. Formulates program of seasonal ac- 
tivities. 


b. Makes all schedules. 

c. Determines divisions, such as girls’ 
and boys’. 

d. Assigns playing space, time, type of 
contest, etc. 

e. Keeps a general record, names of 
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THE CONFERENCE—A pop- 
ular-priced shoe. Peg-top, 
reinforced, extra quality can- 
vas upper, padded tongue, 
sponge come heel, io 

undation, 7 
- ee mol sole. 


THE PREP — Flexible, rein- 


id 
forced leather upper, P® 
tongue, sponge cushion heel, 
“Posture Foundation, 
positive-traction 


molded sole. 


- od- 
THE HOOPSTER—A m 
erate-priced shoe. Peg-top, 
reinforced, lons-wesee 
canvas upper. Spec —_ 
chafing tongue constru' ; 
Sponge cushion heel, 
“Posture Foundation, 
buff color, positive: 
traction mo 
sole. 


NEW ADDITIO 
A SIX-MAN FOOTBALL SHOE 


Sturdy canvas uppers— 
molded cleat sole — hard toe. 








Oe 


Registered trade- 
mark and made under 
U.S. Patent 1,938,127 
and others. Identified 
in canvas shoes by this 
label inside the shoe. 


ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


se keep winning, your team must maintain its speed and 
power throughout the game—and throughout the sea- 
son. ‘Posture Foundation” keeps them at their peak—helps 
prevent leg fatigue. This special feature keeps the feet in 
normal position. Avoids the necessity of taping arches. 
And actually safeguards against flat feet! 

In addition to this valuable foot protection, Hood Athletic 
Footwear provides os fit and flexibility . . . sponge 
cushion heel to guard against heel bruises . . . outsoles with 
extra-sure floor 7 And Hood Basketball Shoes, though 
light-weight oh exible, are built for hard play! Hood 
Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 








Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Athletic Footwear Dept. AJ2, Watertown, Mass. 
Please send me........ copies of the 1938-39 Basketball Hints for 
my squad. 

NO 6.c:bdcchewspadaudessendebesedsesedeasdebaadasraneane 6eeeeee 
ND, 6:5:6-560.000esneaesesosoasese CR: 60440 s0scabesascbusiouns 
The name of our Sporting Goods Dealer. ...........c.ccccecccececs 























This ‘Charlie 
Horse Is About 
To Throw, 








Wash Out FATIGUE 
ACIDS —reason for 


muscle soreness 


When you get a “Charlie Horse,”’ fatigue acids 
in the muscle cause the trouble. A sudden, 
sharp pull on a muscle stretches it beyond its 
capacity —fatigue acids settle in it—cause it 
to swell—tighten up—get knotty. First thing 
you know, it’s so sore you can hardly walk. 


For quick relief, rub on Absorbine Jr. It 
speeds the blood through the muscle to wash 
away the fatigue acids. As soon as 
you use it, you begin to get relief. 
It eases the pain. The muscle lim- 
bers up and you’re back in the 
game! Use Absorbine Jr. after 
exercise and 2 or 3 times a day. 


Kilis Athlete's Foot Fungi— 
Protects against surface in- 
fection. At all druggists. 
$1.25 a bottle. For free 
sample and chart of 
“Muscles in Action,”’ ad- 
dress W. F. Young, Inc., 
245 Lyman Si., Spring- a 
field, Mass. ii a, 


ABSORBINE JR. 
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or 


participants, posts records, and 
mythical teams, ete. 

f. Makes all final reports to heads of 
department, the principal and the 


physical education directors. 

Managers (one boy and one girl) 

a. Tabulate points earned by individ- 
uals and teams. 

b. Assist intra-mural supervisor in 
schedule arrangement. 

c. Aid in settling disputes, difficulties 
and the like. 

d. Notify teams of place, 
time of contest. 

e. See that equipment for play is fur- 
nished and cared for. 

Managers of individual teams (one for 
each squad) 

a. Responsible for conduct of all team 
members. 

b. Assist in famidarizing rules to asso- 
ciates. 

c. Care for equipment being used. 

d. Represent team in all disputes, eli- 
gibility, misconduct, etc. 

e. Can keep own team record of all 
play-participation progress. 

Officials (furnished by the LS.) 

a. Furnish own paper, pencil and score 
sheet. 

b. Come prepared with a whistle, stop 
watch and horn. 

c. Aid in keeping game going at a com- 
fortable and satisfactory pace. 

d. Co-operate with IS. and other team 
and school representatives. 


date and 


Point System 

The following point system has been 
placed in effect in Toivola High School and 
is proving its merit, judged from the en- 
thusiastic response of the entire student 
body in all activities which are at the dis- 
posal of the participants. 

Both boys and girls participate in many 
similar activities and these activities are 
given the same rating in the point system. 
Some of the activities are essentially dif- 
ferent for boys and girls so these varied 
contests have a different rating, depending 
on their popularity and rating as a major 
sport. The point system is so devised that 
those with no athletic ability but having 
possibilities along other lines are enabled 
to earn points toward some of the awards 
and thereby feel that they are actual par- 
ticipants and a definite part of the intra- 
mural body of students. 

The system in its entirety with its point 
ratings is shown in table 1. 

Differentiations have been made as to 
points earned by segregating the contests 
into individual and group competition. In 
the individual performance a student can 
earn 15, 10 and 5 points, depending upon 
his standing in the final ratings of a con- 
test or tournament. All individuals are 
given three points for participation in any 
contest. This participation must be of the 
individual’s choice and not in the required 
group activities in which everyone partici- 
pates. This is to stimulate individual in- 
itiative. 

Deductions often have to be made. At 
Toivola two points will be deducted from 


TABLE 1 





POINT EVALUATIONS 


GIRLS’ ACTIVITIES First Second Third BOYS’ ACTIVITIES 
1. Volley Ball (m) 10 5 1 Volley Ball (m) 
2. Diamond Ball (m) 10 5 1 Diamond Ball (m) 
3. Basketball (m) 15 10 5 Basketball (m) 
4. Quoitennis (s) 8 4 1 Quoitennis 
5. Hiking 10 points for 5 mile Hiking 
6. Badminton 15 10 5 Badminton 
7. Free Throwing 15 10 § Free Throwing 
8. Captaincy 5 points a year each Captaincy 
9. Paddle Tennis 15 10 5 Paddle Tennis 
10. Tumbling 5 points for being on team Outdoor Basketball 
11. Golf 15 10 5 Golf 
12. Horseshoes a - be Horseshoes 
13. Track and Field 15 10 5 Track and Field 
14. Archery 15 10 5 Touch Football 
15. Ping Pong 15 10 5 Ping Pong 
16. Checkers 15 10 5 Checkers 
17. Mythical Team Member 5 points additional Mythical Team Member 
18. Mythical Team Captain 5 points plus No. 17 Mythical Team Captain 
19. Intra-mural Supervisor 15 points for the year Intra-mural Supervisor 
20. Intra-mural Managers 10 points for the year Intra-mural Manager 
21. Officials 
a. Referees 2 points a game a. Referees 
b. Umpires 2 points a game b. Umpires 
c. Seorers and Timers 1 point a game ce. Scorers and Timers 
»9 


Member of Varsity 
(Interscholastic) 
(m) indicates major s} 


10 points additional 


Member of Varsity 
(Interscholastic ) 
orts 
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Why QUAKER OATS is the Ideal 
Training Breakfast "¢trre win 





QUAKER OATS 


AMERICA’S POPULAR ALL YEAR "ROUND BREAKFAST QUAKER OATS and MOTHER'S OATS are the SAME 
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| ah great health benefits found in eating oatmeal daily! No wonder Quaker Oats is a favorite with 
coaches, players, everyone who wants a head start toward energetic, “winning” days. 


Just think what this extra-delicious breakfast gives: It’s the 
outstanding cereal in muscle-building proteins. It is high in 
food-energy for “drive” and strength; in vitality-bringing min- 
erals, iron and phosphorus. And, mark this: Scientific research 
now reveals oatmeal as the richest thrifty source of Thiamin 
(Vitamin B,), the food for nerves which everybody needs daily. 


So make a place fer Quaker Oats on your breakfast schedule. 
Recommend it to your players as the ideal training breakfast 
throughout the season. Try Quaker Oats for 30 days. Begin at 
once to enjoy the benefits it offers in such delicious, easily di- 
gestible form. 
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SPOONFUL TREATS 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 


One tablespoonful of odorless 
Alta-Co and 9 of water in the Dolge 
Foot Form (patented) make a tidy and 
effective treatment for Athlete’s Foot. 
Alta-Co, so diluted, kills Athlete’s Foot 
fungi (mold germs) in less than 30 
seconds—yet does not irritate the skin. 
Is used widely in colleges and prep 
schools for both prevention and treat- 
ment. Tested in laboratory and clinic 
by eminent, disinterested bacteriolo- 
gists, mycologists and dermatologists, 
Alta-Co comes to you authoritatively 
recommended. Verbatim reports of 
tests available to coaches on request. 


DOLGE 


Foot Form 


Shaped to fit 
foot. Made of 


non - blooming 








rubber in 1 piece. 
Suction cups on 
bottom. Sponge 
rubber insert in- 
side. Very eco- 


nomical in use. 


Send for booklet J-10 
Foot Form Service deal 


ALTA-CO 


Oran = an 9) @) BC) =a 
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any member of each individual team that 
has to forfeit a game or match. Demerits 
can also be made for non-conformity to 
the code of a sportsman. In the case 
where one member of a team of two or 
more refuses to play, that individual has 
two points deducted and if the others are 
unable to play as the result of the first 
individual’s action and are forced to for- 
feit a game, they too, will suffer a loss of 
points but only one point will be deducted. 

This clause stimulates all to take an inter- 

est in their own team as well as in back- 

ward members. 

In the case of ties for a position the 
points will be split up between those tied 
for the positions. For instance, points for 
a given activity are 15, 10, 5—two are tied 
for first place. In such a case the two 
teams tied for first position would split 
twenty-five points and the third place 
winner would get the remainder or five 
points. Similar rules should regulate ties 
for the other positions. 

Awards can be given to stimulate par- 
ticipation of groups and thereby increase 
the possibilities of leadership that comes 
from group participation. Toivola High 
School has devised a system of merit 
whereby a student may earn any one or 
all of the following: 

a. Certificate of Merit, for participation 
in fifteen activities. 

b. Small T four inches in height, for earn- 
ing seventy-five points. 

c. MetaToiv T four inches in height, for 
earning seventy-five points and turning 
in the small T. 

d. Varsity T six inches in height for earn- 
ing one hundred points and turning in 
MetaToiv T. 

The first two T’s are felt and the latter 
is chenille. 


Awards can be purchased by the indi- 
vidual groups by means of candy sales, 
coffee sales, carnivals, etc. ‘The initiative 
of a group usually determines the type o/ 
award. 

Other means of stimulating interest in 
such an award or merit system is to permit 
the students to compare their own records 
with those of the intra-mural supervisor 
and intra-mural managers. Students are 
permitted to suggest additional activities 
that can fit into an existing program. 

All contests, especially the group con- 
tests, are accompanied by selected ani 
voluntary rooter kings and queens. This 
creates a definite school spirit and a 
friendly rivalry between the groups and 
students. This enthusiasm reaches the in- 
structors and they are gradually brought 
into the realms of a closer student teacher 
attitude. Unknowingly this general atti- 
tude of co-operation spreads among the 
community people and harmony exists be- 
tween all concerned and the physical and 
mental ties are so strengthened that they 
are found difficult to sever, thereby induc- 
ing the students to become profoundly in- 
terested in their school work along with 
their extra-curricular functions. 

A well-balanced intra-mural program 
can successfully do away with all noon- 
hour problems, all disciplinary problems 
and all problems of a general nature that 
may not be serious but nevertheless are 
puzzling and a constant threat to the 
proper functioning of a school or group. 
Students are kept busy, are taught to be 
self-reliant, learn the spirit of co-operat- 
ing as a group, are able to understand 
enough to assist each other and are trained 
for a year or two in activities, in which 
they will spend time later. 


Social Leisure Not Intra-Mural 


Athletics 


By Forrest W. England 
Maroa, Illinois, Community High School 


a clamor among those interested in 
athletics to find a suitable field of 
activity that would occupy the middle 
ground between the highly organized, com- 
petitive athletics on the one hand and the 
required, teaching program of physical 
education. This middle field was to fur- 
nish the individual with the opportunity 
of putting into practice some of the skills 
learned in physical education, to allow 
him to test his metal in competition a bit 
keener than the required course, and fi- 
nally to furnish fun and recreation in his 
leisure time, as well as gain certain aspects 
of desirable emotional and social values 
that wholesome athletic competition has to 
offer. 
Leaders in the field were at a loss for a 


S:3 after the World War there was 


name. Such terms as Inter-class League, 
In-School Activities, Recreational Activi- 
ties, Intra-unit Athletics, etc., were fre- 
quently used. Finally a few leaders went 
back to the language common in early 
European History for the term Intra- 
mural Athletics meaning within the walls 
of the institution. 

As Intra-murals started growing to the 
point where many private institutions 
started talking in terms of 100 per cent 
participation and public schools spoke of 
85 per cent participation, we naturally 
would expect to find activities being intro- 
duced to vie for the interest of all. Many 
institutions included activities peculiar to 
their geographical locations. Schools in the 
North built cabins a few miles apart for 
those who found equally stimulating com- 
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4 After working for two years with leading teams 
d and coaches, “‘U.S.’”’ brings out its finest Fabric 
n- basketball shoe. A special last has been designed 
for the footwork that distinguishes varsity 
men. Flexible Arch Cushions lend extra 
he support in stop-and-go play. Non-slip 
e- fabric insoles enmesh with woolen 
d socks. Two-piece shaped, duck 
uppers are built high for ankle 
protection. Slant-cut tops. Colors 
th to match or harmonize with 
school uniforms. 
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United States Rubber —— ae 

United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
ST RI D E Long standing favorites among 
boys for intramural basketball, for 
gymnasium, and general wear, Keds 
SPEEDARCH Strides offer the familiar 

Ie, For a lightweight but advantages of Scientific 
“a sturdy basketball and Lasts, Shock-Proof insoles, 
nt gymnasium shoe, junior ventilating eyelets, 
y athletes turn to Keds and two-piece, 
lis Speedarch. They like the Keds Scientific shaped uppers with 
he Last, Shock-Proof insoles, Flexible slant-cut tops. 
ns Arch Cushions and two-piece, shaped 
nt uppers with slant-cut tops. Four 
: layers of fabric at the vamp 
0- resist the hard wear of 
ps strenuous play. 
he Floor-gripping soles. 
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Should You Start 
NIGHT 
FOOTBALL 


This Fall]? 





This 48-page 
treatise will give 
you the facts 
you need to an- 
swer this impor- 
tant question of 
athletic policy. as 





A Timely Manual For 
Educators and Athletic 
Departments — FREE! 


Here is a Manual with the informa- 
tion you ought to have before you 
complete your floodlighting plans for this sea- 
son’s play! It brings you money saving infor- 
mation on the correct fundamentals of flood- 
lighting, selection of the proper type of in- 
stallation, choice of equipment, cost of materials, 
how to avoid mistakes—how to protect the 
players and spectators from glare—how to pro- 
vide proper illumination on players and ball, etc. 


In addition, the Manual contains all 
the technical data including layouts, 
wiring diagrams, ete., required to plan and lay 
out a lighting system to fit the particular re- 
quirements of your field. 


Not Too Late To Get 
Benjamin Floodlighting 
For This Year's Games 


If you have any doubts as to the ad- 
visability or possibility of getting 
started with night football this Fall, by all means 
send for this MANUAL. In the Book you will 
find an authoritative discussion of the whole 
subject plus the views of prominent coaches, 
principals and superintendents covering the in- 
crease in attendance, advantage of night play 
and the increased interest of the public in school 
activities. 


Free Engineering Service 


Send for and read the Manual—then 


call on your local Electrical Contrac- 
tor and tell him you want him to work with 
the Benjamin Distributor and Benjamin District 
Engineer in the development of specific plans. 
There is no obligation. Use coupon today for 
the MANUAL. Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill. Distributed in Canada by the 
Amalgamated Electric Corp., Lid. 


BENJAMIN 


Pioneers and Leaders in 


FOOTBALL FIELD 
FLOODLIGHTING 


Distributed Exclusively 
Through Electrical Wholesalers 
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petition and fun by taking hikes or skiing, 
etc. Recently this growth has been evi- 
denced by a movement to change the title 
from Intra-mural Athletics to one fitting 
and all inclusive, to a term that might 
readily be justified from all phases of the 
program. Leaders were also quick to rec- 
ognize the benefits of a title that would 
place their programs in better stead with 
administrators who had come to get a bad 
taste for the word athletics. To date sev- 
eral suggestions have been voiced, such as 
Intra-mural Activities, ete., but to me 
none have truly been all inclusive in the 
light of what we are trying to do as com- 
pared with the term SOCIAL LEISURE. 

During these years of transition with an 
ever greater amount of interdependence 
calling for government planning with its 
tendency to make society more complex, 
we have come to consider a concept of time 
often referred to as leisure. The school 
has long been considered a logical institu- 
tion of society for transmitting and pre- 
serving our social heritage. Therefore, it 
is quite natural to ask the school to give 
preparation for the wise use of this new 
concept of time, called leisure. 





To use an all inclusive term that truly 
covers all that has commonly been blank- 
eted by the term Intra-mural Athletics, | 
suggest the title, “SOCIAL LEISURE.” 
Aside from placing the program in the 
better graces of educational administrators 
who are inclined to frown upon programs 
that give mistaken ideas regarding con- 
tent, the suggested title is strictly in keep- 
ing with the many fine activities that have 
wisely found their way into our programs. 

The director in charge of SOCIAL 
LEISURE would still find the bulk of his 
program in the field of athletics because 
the experiences offered in that type of 
activity seem to meet the objectives for 
worthy use of leisure time for the masses 
better than any other organized activity. 
There need be no changes in units of com- 
petition. Both the group and individual 
competition would continue. However, 
such activities as hiking, skiing, skating, 
tobogganing, camping, craftwork, dancing, 
etc., must be included in the program. 
These recently added, desirable activities 
can be termed athletics only by the maxi- 
mum stretch of the imagination, yet, they 
fulfill the objectives of social leisure. 


A Basketball Poster for Your 


Dressing Room 


By Cecil R. May 
Waterman, Illinois, High School 


1. In a crouch—feet parallel—on balls of feet—head up—one hand down. Up. 


wt de CO to 


Always beat opponent in toward the basket. Be alert. 

Check his speed. Play close enough to beat him in. Watch him. 

On shot-position attempt, move closer but watch a fake. 

Ball in passing or dribbling position—move away—get set to go with him. 


6. Keep hand and arms up at all times—one hand over the ball—other down. 


7. Jerk quickly downward to get possession of a held ball. 


8. Play in front when opponent is near the basket. Be shifty and on the job. 

9. Play in front when opponent is on the end. Be ready to drive with him. 

10. Shift when opponent is jogging across the floor. 

11. Stride and run fast when he is driving into the basket. 

12. Be aggressive. Dominate your opponent. Be determined he SHALL NOT SCORE. 
13. FIGHT for REBOUNDS. IT’S YOURS FOR THE GETTING. GO AFTER 


IT—HARD! 


14. Play CLOSE at ALL TIMES when you are playing a forcing defense. 

15. Put two-thirds attention on opponent, one-third on the ball. Stay with him. 

16. Keep the ball located when near the end or on the side. Foresee the play. 

17. If opponent is driving toward the ball, beat him in. Knock it down. 

18. Never jump off the floor to knock down a pass. Stay on the floor. 

19. Take a good position out in front of basket to follow a rebound. 

20. Always GO with the dribbler. Force him to stop. Outrun him. 

21. Reach, don’t hack. Keep the hand over the ball. Point your finger. 

22. Your complete job is to keep your man from scoring. See to it. 

23. Try to keep your man from passing accurately. Confuse him. 

24. Break fast on defense when your team loses the ball. Hurry. 

25. Note the way they attempt to work the ball in toward the basket. Foil it. 

26. A good defensive player must have defense knowledge. Be aggressive. Keep in 
excellent physical condition. Be a good team man. Have a persistent determina- 
tion that your opponent will NOT SCORE! 


" 


27. A team is just as good as its defense. 


28. It takes plenty of good hard work to play a real defensive game. 
29. A strong team is composed of FIVE GUARDS—NO WEAKLINGS. 
30. REACH in close to the ball before trying to knock it out of your opponent’s hands. 
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VOLLEY BALLS 
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Service alone determines value + 


Outward appearance may capture the eye, 
but the unseen construction beneath the 
surface is the ultimate test of quality. 


@ “ Last-Bilt” Balls contain an inside 
laminated carcass built over a scien- 
tifically true spherical form or last. 
Every ball is controlled as to size, shape, 
and weight, and is perfectly round 
and uniform... . The new “seamlike 
channels” prevent sailing or floating 
and are an aid to better passing. 
“Last-Bilt’’ Balls will outwear the 
ordinary type three-to-one. 


If it’s “‘Last-Bilt’’... It's “Built to Last’ 
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3.06 VOLTS DROP 


105 VOLTS DROP 


i715 voLTS DROP 
Conventional Lighting Plan 


4 16 VOLTS DROP 


483 VOLTS DROP 


A Survey of Night Football in the 
Secondary Schools of Kentucky 


HE writer after having officiated at 
| a number of football games during 
the seasons of 1936 and 1937 began 
to wonder about the attendance at the 
high school games. It was observed that, 
regardless of the record of the team, there 
was always a good crowd in attendance 
for the night games. The larger schools 
very seldom had good crowds in the after- 
noon. So with this in mind the writer 
used this study as a thesis submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

During January, 1938, a questionnaire 
was sent to athletic directors whose schools 
were members of the state high school ath- 
letic association, and were participants in 
inter-scholastic football. A mailing list was 
made up from a list of member schools 
released by the secretary of the Kentucky 
High School Athletic Association. 

Questionnaires were sent to a total of 
116 schools, of this number 64, or slightly 
more than 55 per cent, made returns. In 
order that opinions might not be limited 
to those schools which have lighted fields, 
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By Bernard E. Wilson 


Hall High School, Grays Knob, Kentucky 


requests were sent to those schools not 
having such facilities, but which have 
played night games. 

The origin of the night football game 
was the direct result of several needs. Nu- 
merous schools throughout the country 
were faced with the problem of stimulat- 
ing interest and increasing attendance and 
revenue from football. 

The night game became a reality when 
Principal Russell L. Guin of the West- 
ville, Illinois, High School introduced the 
use of lights. In September of the 1928 
season Westville Township played the first 
night high school game in the United 
States. Mr. Guin as principal of the 
school, responsible for athletic finances of 
the school, had seen the receipts waning 
for the past’ two years due to business con- 
ditions in the coal mining industry in his 
community. In early August of the 1928 
season he learned that an installation of 
floodlights could be made at a compara- 
tively low cost. 

Mr. Guin’s dream becoming a reality has 
proved a real boon to many secondary 
schools. Since that time, 1928, night foot- 


ball has rapidly spread throughout the 
United States and is the answer to small 
attendance and decreasing revenues. 

School authorities in Kentucky by 1929 
and 1930 were beginning to see the advan- 
tages of the night game. However, the 
credit for the first night game in Ken- 
tucky does not go to a secondary school, 
but to Transylvania College, Lexington. 

The first night high school game in Ken- 
tucky was between Male High School, 
Louisville, and Georgetown, a tie game be- 
fore 6,000 fans. The receipts from this 
one game were enough to pay for the big 
flare. Most of the fans and curious citizens 
in the stands agreed that the game was 
just a shadow of football as played in the 
daytime. According to Earl Ruby, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, “It was hard to tell 
whether it was the lights and tall grass or 
both that caused the kids to fumble pass 
after pass. They probably just couldn't 
work up the old fight in their first attempt 
at playing at night.” 

Since then night football in Kentucky 
has grown slowly but substantially. There 
are at the present date more than a score 
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In Bashethall 
ii RAWLINGS 


for Official 


Take your pick 
: > an VMS DOUG. MILLS > ae AXS NAISMITH CROSSED 
MOLDED CHANNEL SEAM BALL LACE SEWED SEAM BALL 


No. 8FV NATIONAL FEDERATION 
SEWED SEAM BALL (LICENSED) 


SEAM BALL 


TYPE BALL: LACE BALL 


SMG MOLDED SMOOTH eae NAISMITH CONCEALED 


> ae oy Mm oLoluicme 1 Ga-meey tin P Wale). 
LACE SEWED SEAM BALL 


Each one designed and built to meet a definite demand. 

And because they are products of Rawlings they reflect 

€ Quality, Performance, and Stamina to the highest degree. 

Why not make your selection from the complete range of 

UNIFORMS models? You'll find, as countless other coaches and 

You can be sure of real ease players have found, that in Basketball as in other sports it's 


and comfort in Rawlings Basket- Rawlings for Official. 
ball Togs. They ere designed 


and tailored just for that, and Con tact Yo ur Ra wlin gs Dealer 
in addition are flashy and col- 
orful in appearance. Styled for 
men and girls in a wide range 


of durable materials. Priced 4 K) 
to fit any budget. ST. LOUIS pawl MISSOURI 


It pays to play SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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YOU’LL NEVER FIND A NEEDLE 


IN GYM MATS FILLED with 


OZITE 


PLATEN PROCESS 


GYMNASIUM MAT FELT 


Every Athletic Director knows the danger of 
injury from broken needles in gym mats—that's 
why leading schools and gymnasiums prefer mats 
filled with OZITE Gym Felt. There are no 
needles used in the OZITE PLATEN PROCESS of 
felting and the felt stays soft 
and springy much longer—sel- 
dom needs replacement. Write 
for samples and complete in- 
formation. 


AMERICAN HAIR & 
FELT COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


@ Made entirely of 
selected cattle hair 
which has been thor- 
oughly cleaned and 
sterilized. Stays re- 
silient, springy and 
free from lumps. 




















The waffle design and 
the OZITE label on 


the cover protect you 


® For safety and comfort 
INSIST on mats filled 
with genuine OZITE Felt! 


against substitution. 














As Thousands Cheer 
NIGHT FOOTBALL 


Coaches, school officials, players and application. These floodlights provide 
spectators are loudly cheering the success abundant, controlled illumination, plus 
of interscholastic night football. Through- efficient trouble-free performance at 
out the country wherever floodlights have _ reasonable installation and operating cost. 
been installed, football games are more Westinghouse provides skilled design and 
spectacular, crowds increase beyond layout engineering service without charge 
expectation and the school athletic for sports floodlighting systems. 
activities become an integral part of the Call your local Westinghouse Dis- 
community life. tributor, or address Westinghouse Electric 
Westinghouse floodlighting equipment & Mfg. Co., Lighting Division, Edgewater 
is designed for every type of sportslighting Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Westinghouse AVH Alumi- 
num closed-type floodlight 
with the new cast-aluminum 
hinged door. 


Westinghouse AFA porce- 
lain enameled open-type 
floodlight ideally suited 
for all sports. 
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of floodlighted fields in the state. Several 
others are contemplating the inaugurating 
of the night game. The floodlighted foot- 
ball field has been the salvation of many 
schools, increasing the gate receipts in al- 
most every instance over 50 per cent. 

In answer to one of the questions on the 
questionnaire, “What was the installation 
cost?” twenty-six administrators gave « 
varied range of prices. One pr hare 
stated that his installation cost $175. This 
was due to the using of wash tubs for re- 
flectors and the poles and workmanship 
were donated. This same administrator 
stated that he had difficulty in scheduling 
night football games. The top-priced in- 
stallation was $8,000, which was modern 
in every respect. The average cost of the 
installation of floodlights in Kentucky is 
$2,100. 

From the reports of the twenty-six 
schools that have lighting facilities, it was 
estimated that the cost of the lights per 
game ranged from nothing, due to a mu- 
nicipal lighting plant, to the top price of 
$30. This makes the average cost of lights 
per game in Kentucky $8.48. 

Night football has passed the fad stage 
and is now firmly established in the high 
schoots of this state. The fact that night 
football is no longer a fad is shown by the 
results of the answers to the question, 
“Fill in the blanks giving the gross re- 
ceipts for the following years.” Blanks 
were provided for both day and night 
games for the following years: 1933, 1934, 
1935, 1936 and 1937. 

In every instance there was an increase 
in the gate receipts for the night game over 
the day game. The smallest high school 
to have night football had an enrollment 
of ninety. This school played on an aver- 
age of three night games each year, taking 
as gross receipts for the three preceding 
years, $125, $120, $130, respectively. 

The smallest school playing football and 
not having lighting facilities had an en- 
rollment of ninety-three. This school 
played a total of twenty-two day games at 
home over a period of five years. The 
gate receipts for that period were $575, an 
average of $22.13 per game. 

One of the largest schools with lighting 
facilities had an enrollment of 1,443. This 
institution played seven night games since 
the installation of its lights in 1936. The 
gate receipts for that period totaled 
$2,881.26, an average of $411.60. This 
average does not include student season 
passes which would add $975.00 for 1936 
and $1,020.00 for 1937. This would bring 
the average up to $696.60. 

The largest school without lighting fa- 
cilities had an enrollment of 1330. This 
school took $5,025.00 for twelve games 
over a three-year period, an average ol 
$418.75. This included all home games 
played, while the figures on the night 
games included only those played at night. 

From the data that was gathered in this 
study, the following observations were 
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made. To summarize they are as follows: 
1. Night football brings greater crowds 
and increased financial returns. This 
increased return may be used to help 
intramural and minor sports. 


» The weather is better for games in 


' the evening in September and most of 
October. According to climatologists, 
there is less chance for rain or storm 


between 7:30 and 10:00 than in the 
afternoons of September and Octo- 

) her, in this section. 

; 3. There is less chance of conflict with 
college games. Throughout Kentucky 
on Friday and Saturday afternoons, | 
there are numerous college games 
which many people will drive at least 
a hundred miles to witness. 

4. There does not seem to be so much 


time lost by the students at night | PUTS INJURED MEN BACK INTO PLAY 


games. 


5. The fans can attend the games and 
: still have time to go to the last pic- q 
| ture show of the evening. f. | G B 0 Y 
' 6. Night football permits many who are 
unable to attend day games to see the 
' teams play. This makes for better 


school spirit. Many of the students 


work during afternoons and hence are The Shoulder Pad With 100% I. R. 


unable to attend the day games. 




















’ "7 ): , 7 ¢ ‘ rt ‘sa > -o Tnaak bf ™ i ‘ . . 
| With the introduction of the O'Shea BIG BOY it is no 
October seems to be more practicable. m 
| Heavy dews and hanging fogs, start- longer necessary to weaken a good squad by keeping 
ing in the latter part of October, seem F i ati sa ° 
in cies thie deciles, men with shoulder injuries out of practice and play. 
8. The lighting has been found useful for BIG BOY was especially designed to stop this waste of 
other activities of the school. . ' , , 
! 9. Ona properly lighted field all specta- man power. It's a big, husky piece of equipment into 
: se — — = ysadPocoer = which has been built 100% Impact Resistance. It affords 
day game. Ss may be due to sev- i iareiee . 
eral reasons: The area surrounding complete protection for shoulder injuries. It will well 
4 the bleachers is generally in darkness 
deed cutiiien tee sltblinn <n pay any coach to have several BIG BOYS on hand for 
the playing field which stands out in emergencies. Way not get yours before the season is 
the intense light. Late in the after- . a. 
noons, spectators who face west have in full swing: 
the sun shining directly in their eyes | 
' 
A and naturally, they are not as able to , 
see what is going on as they could on 
a properly lighted field. A AA | 
; 10. Regarding night games it may be sug- O S H E A K N I T T I N G I L L S 
: gested that the state association has 2701 N. PULASKI ROAD . . : CHICAGO, ILL. 
' a ruling to the effect that: 
: a. A uniformly-covered ball be used. 
b. Night football games be discon- 
tinued after the third week in Oc- INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL NOTES 
tober. 7 of the 1938 School Are Now on Sale 
ce. A maximum and minimum amount 
' of wattage be specified. The lectures and plays of CLAIR BEE, LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
5 Many contend that athletics should be coach. His ways of teaching goal shooting for which his teams are 
; financed by public funds and that the famous. 
; events be thrown open to the publie with- Also the lectures and plays of the following high school coaches: 
: out admission charge; but at the present S. O. Storby, Proviso H. S., Maywood, Illinois; John L. Adams, Vin- 
f time, when the trend is to lower taxes, in- cennes, Indiana; Chet Kessler, Hammond, Indiana; Everett N. Case, 
; stead of increasing them, there is not much Frankfort, Indiana. 
, chance for the plan to be adopted. — Mail checks for $1.50 per copy to 
If it is all right to encourage a few to 
attend an activity, why not arrange a time CLIFF WELLS 
when more could attend, as suggested in BERRY BOWL 
“Night Football in High Schools” by J. W. LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 
sarnett. 
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Safe to use and safe to operate . . . Employs the 
modern telescopic principle of operation « . Oc- 
cupies minimum floor area when ‘ ‘nested” thus 
freeing valuable floor space for class use . . . 
Easily installed in existing buildings as well as in 
new gymnasiums . - » One hundred per cent 
“Medart”’ built by the oldest manufacturer of 

asium apparatus, basketball backstops, 
Gaon, lockerobes, playground apparatus, and 
pool equipment. 


Write for Catalog GS-2 























FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING co. 
Tite) 2.0.0) eee - » ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Is Your Field Lighted? 


HEF is a well-lighted football field at the West Junior High School, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. It looks deserted now, but if the experience of other 
schools is repeated in this field there will be teams playing here this season 
before crowds three to five times as large as those that formerly came on 
Saturday afternoons. The games will not be competing for attention with 
nearby college contests, and they will be played at night, when most local 
football fans will be able to attend. 


Your school team, too, could probably attract larger crowds by playing at 
night. Three hundred schools, colleges, and professional organizations have 
equipped their fields with G-E floodlighting. Ask your nearest G-E sales 
office or distributor to show you how you can get the same high-quality job 
for your field. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 











Six-Man Football 
Defensive Strategy 


(Continued from page 16) 


under or around him and pass or run with 
the ball. 

The six-man center may be the slowest 
boy on the team. A big, awkward boy, 
who does not have the speed or co-ordina- 
tion necessary for a back or end, will fit 
into the center position. On defense he 
should play a waiting game and endeavor 
to pile up all line plays, or at least to strip 
the interference from the ball-carrier. He 
should keep his eyes open and endeavor to 
intercept or knock down all short passes 
over the line. He must play a waiting 
game at all times, except when a pass play 
is obvious. 


Points for the Defensive Center 


1. Keep blocking points covered. Use 
hands and keep legs free. 

2. Keep the eyes open for tip-offs as to 
the type of play the offense is plan- 
ning to use, and in what direction it 
is going. 

3. The center is responsible for yards 
made through the line. He must pile 
up line plays. Often he can do this 
by lying down in front of the play, 
placing a wide obstruction in front of 
the play, so that the ball-carrier is 
temporarily stopped and the ends or 
backs can make the tackle. 

4. Keep the eyes open for short passes 

over the line. 

5. Smash through on punts and passes 

The most popular defenses in six-man 
football appear to be the 3-2-1, the 3-1-2, 
and 4-2. 

The 3-2-1 is weak on short passes over 
center, powerful against end runs. 

The 3-1-2 is weak on passes straight 
down or to the outside of the ends, and 
against end runs, but strong on line plays 

The 4-2 is strong on running plays, but 
weak on pass plays. 

The 2-3-1 arrangement should work well 
under the new 1938 rules. 

During the latter part of the 1937 sea- 
son the writer experimented with a 3-3 
defense which clicked well against both 
running and passing attacks. The three 
secondary men in this arrangement played 
from five to eight yards back of the line, 
directly behind the respective linemen. Ii 
the play looked like a pass, the three sec- 
ondary men immediately went into a man- 
to-man. The defensive left back covered 
the offensive right end, the middle back the 
center, and the defensive right back the 
offensive left end. On running plays, the 
defensive backs shifted to right or left with 
the play. If the play went to the offen- 
sive right, the defense would shift into a 
3-2-1, with the defensive left back and the 
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middle back occupying the two positions, 
and the defensive right back dropping back 
to safety (keeping an eye open for re- 
verses). If the play went to the offensive 
left, the same procedure was employed, ex- 
cept that the safety man in this case was 
the defensive left back. On last down, 
when a kick seemed imminent, the 3-3 
shifted to a 3-2-1. 

The 3-3 defense outlined above will work 
well if the three defensive backs are fairly 
fast. Against a team which employs a 
passing offense, the coach must revert to 
basketball tactics, and use a man-to-man 
defense. Speed must be matched with 
speed, height against height, the surest 
tackler against the best ball-carrier. Com- 
bat strength with strength, weakness with 
weakness. 

Defensive men should be alert for fum- 
bles of all types. They should receive a lot 
of drill on scooping up loose balls on the 
dead run and advancing them. Against 
teams which use intricate plays which re- 
quire much handling of the ball, the ends 
should charge into the opposing backfield 
fast and play for a possible interception. 

The defensive team must be more alert 
than ever when forced back to its own 30- 
yard line or inside the 30-yard line. Runs, 
passes, laterals from either of these two, 
and field goals must be guarded against 
when the offensive team is in this territory. 
The possibility of a field-goal attempt can- 
not be ignored. 

The triple-threater on the opposing team 
should receive special attention when his 
team has advanced into scoring territory. 
He should be covered by the best defensive 
man. 

The defensive tactics and placing of de- 
fensive men will have to be changed from 
game to game to cope with different styles 
of play employed by the various teams 
met through the season. A shift may be 
used to good advantage by the defensive 
team. When the offensive team goes into 
the huddle, the offensive quarterback will 
look over the defense and try to discover 
a weak spot. The defensive team should 
hold a brief huddle in which the quarter- 
back can indicate a defensive formation. 
We will say the 3-2-1, which the team then 
assumes. Knowing this formation to be 
weak against pass plays, the offensive quar- 
terback may call for a pass play over cen- 
ter, the weak spot in the 3-2-1 defense. 
While the offensive team is leaving the 
huddle to line up for the play, the defen- 
sive quarterback can yell “3-1-2,” and the 
defense shifts and is set up to stop the 
play. 

Another good bit of defensive strategy 
which might be disconcerting to the offen- 
sive quarterback in the huddle is for the 
defensive team to line up in a six-man line 
while the offensive team is in the huddle 
and shift into a 3-3 or other defensive for- 
mation when the offensive team comes out 
of the huddle. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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RIDDELL 


BASKETBALL SHOES 


FEATURES: 
Improved Shock-Absorbing Innersole 


Goodyear Welt Construction—Can Be 
Resoled 


Extension on Tread Surface 
That Prevents Side Slipping 


Light Weight. Athletic Tanned Black 
Leather Upper—Black Sole 


No. 56 
School Price $4.50 


FEATURES: 


White Leather Upper 
Non-Marking Sole 


Plus All the Quality Features of the 
“Famous No. 56” 


No. 57 
School Price $5.00 


MOLDED BASKETBALL 
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RIDDELL OFFICIAL “A” 
GROOVED BASKETBALL 


A molded ball that has the appearance, feel and re- 
action of the stitched ball. Bladder can be removed. 


School price Mo. “A” ball... . 2.2.2. sec cccnes $12.00 
Introductory price No. “A” ball............... 10.00 
Introductory price No. 1 ball................. 8.00 
Introductory price No. 2 ball (smooth)......... 7.00 
CHICAGO 
w. woon sracerOHNT.RIDDELL, Ine. crmors 
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A Use of Six-Man Football in the 
Larger High School 


HE following statement by Gene Mac- 

Dowell, Director of Athletics at Ny- 
ack High School, Nyack, New York, is in 
answer to a query from this publication’s 
office as to the reason for both eleven- 
man and six-man football teams in his 
school. Nyack High School has an enroll- 
ment of over 500. It is interesting to 
note how the little fellow is taken care 
of in the larger high school. 

“Tn the fall, when we issue the first call 
for football candidates, usually: from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty boys 
respond. They will range in weight from 
100 to 180 pounds. Most schools dis- 
courage the little fellow and they are never 
given a suit, or they are cut at the end 
of the first week. In Nyack, we never cut 
a boy from the squad. We have com- 
plete outfits for 125 boys and each one 
is given a suit. 

“We then divide the squad into two 
groups, Varsity and Juniors. After about 
three weeks of practice, we divide the 
Varsity into three groups, Varsity, Varsity 
Reserves and Junior Varsity. These three 
groups play a regular seven-game schedule 
with other schools. 

“The remaining group, the Juniors, will 
average in weight about 115 pounds. Since 
there are no schools in this section with 
teams as light as that, we form six-man 
teams and the boys have a five- or six- 
team league of their own. 

“We believe that the six-man game is 
valuable because it enables these small 
boys to compete and it gives them a chance 
to learn the fundamentals that they will 
use when they move up to one of the 
heavier: squads.” 


Changes in Eligibility Rules in the 
Texas Interscholastic League 
By R. J]. Kidd 
HE Interscholastic League of the Uni- 
versity of Texas will announce in the 
1938-39 Constitution and Rules several 
changes in eligibility rules. 
Beginning with the 1940 season the 
League will abolish the eight-semester rule 
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ANY times, readers of the Athletic 

Journal send in information and com- 
ments not of sufficient length to be set up 
as separate articles. This page will appear 
from time to time and is open to all coaches 
who have something of interest and benefit 
to pass on to their colleagues. 





and the four-year participation rule and 
substitute an eighteen-year age rule. In 
announcing this change the League has 
in mind two purposes. First, to permit 
the participation period to correspond 
with the age provision of the State De- 
partment of Education, and second, to 
equalize competition between the eleven 
and twelve-year high schools. 

In 1932, when the Texas high schools 
adopted the eight-semester rule, practi- 
eally all the high schools were eleven- 
year systems. Prior to the adoption of the 
eight-semester rule a contestant was al- 
lowed ten semesters in high school before 
he became ineligible. 

Soon after the adoption of the eight- 
semester rule a twelve-year high school in 
the state called upon the state office for 
an interpretation of the rule. The League 
officials ruled that in eleven-year schools, 
a school shall start counting semesters 
in the eighth grade and in the twelve-year 
systems the school shall start counting 
semesters in the ninth grade. The eleven- 
grade systems quite generally were of the 
opinion that the interpretation favored the 
twelve-vyear systems and since the twelve- 
vear systems were on the increase in Texas, 
the issue had to be definitely settled. A 
referendum ballot, stated as follows, was 
mailed out to all participating schools: 

“T vote in favor of incorporating in the 
football plan the following rule: In inter- 
preting the eight-semester rule and the 
four-year rule of Article VIII, semesters 
shall be counted from the eighth grade in 
hoth eleven-grade and twelve-grade sys- 
tems, effective 1938.” 

“T vote against incorporating in the 
football plan the following rule: In inter- 
preting the eight-semester rule and the 
four-year rule of Article VIII, semesters 
shall be counted from the eighth grade in 





both eleven-grade and twelve-grade sys- 
tems.” 

The schools by a vote of 254 to ISI de- 
cided to count semesters from the eighth 
grade in all school systems. This adoption 
will exclude the seniors, who made normal 
progress of a grade a year in the twelve- 
grade systems, from participating in foot- 
ball. One can readily see that bona fide 
high sehool students will be denied the 
privilege of participation on the high 
school football team. To eliminate this 
condition the League officials plan to abol- 
ish the eight-semester rule and the par- 
ticipation rule in 1940 and substitute the 
eighteen-year age limit. 

In 1935 the League adopted the eight- 
een-year age rule but in 1936 a referendum 
ballot was submitted to the schools and 
they voted in favor of returning to the 
nineteen-year rule. At the time of the 
adoption of the eighteen-year age limit, the 
League did not contemplate abolishing the 
semester rule and the participation rule. 
In 1929 the Texas public school system 
lowered the entrance-age from seven years 
to six. The pupil population that entered 
at the age of six in 1929 will begin to 
graduate in 1940. By making normal 
progress these pupils in the eleven-grade 
systems will graduate at sixteen, and in 
the twelve-grade systems will finish at 
seventeen. 

Most of the coaches are of the opinion 
that their teams will be stronger by hold- 
ing more sixteen and seventeen-year-old 
boys in school than by retaining a few 
nineteen-year-old boys under the former 
rules. To date there has been no ex- 
pressed opposition to the proposed change, 
although it has been several times an- 
nounced in the press. 

In my opinion such a change will 
strengthen football in Texas and at the 
same time equalize competition between 
the eleven- and twelve-year systems. 


News Items from North Dakota 

N American Day, July 4th, the out- 

standing high school track and field 
athletes of North Dakota and Saskatche- 
wan met at Estwan, Saskatchewan, to 
stage the Fourth Annual International 
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Track and Field Meet. North 
won 64-32, their fourth consecutive vic- 
tory. 

The North Dakota team was composed 
of twelve boys from eleven different com- 
munities, who were first and second-place 
winners in the state meet last spring. 


Dakota | 


Johnny Mach of Williston, an originator of | 
the meet, again coached the North Dakota | 
team. The State Athletic Board of Con- | 
trol sponsored the North Dakota team, | 


which had, in the three previous years, 
received commercial sponsorship. 
North Dakota football should create 


more fan interest this year with the newly | 


formed Class A East-West Conference 
ready to go. Under this plan, the leading 
team in the five schools of the Western 
division will play for the conference title 
November 11th against the leading team 
from the eight schools of the Eastern di- 
vision. The conference is directed by a 
board of five members composed of Harry 
Bridgeford, Athletic Director at Fargo 
High School; Superintendent Schroeder of 
Grand Forks; Johnny Mach, Athletic Di- 
rector at Williston; Superintendent Sax- 
vik of Bismark and Ernie Gates of James- 
town, the Conference Secretary. 

Minot High School lost two coaches who 
have played a prominent part in elevating 
Minot to a top-ranking position in state 
football and basketball circles. Glenn 
“Red” Jarrett, football coach, is this year 
an assistant coach in football at North 
Dakota University. Harley Robertson, 
formerly athletic director and basketball 
coach at Minot, has become professor of 
physical education and head _ basketball 
coach at South Dakota Normal in Aber- 
deen. 


Pre-Season Basketball 


(Continued from page 22 


Dundee and the surrounding school district 
would probably show at least one hundred 
regulation backboards mounted in back 
yards and in active use during the year. 
The school equipment is kept on record 
and each year every member of the major 
and minor basketball team is provided with 
an outfit for his personal use in self devel- 
opment at home. Upon the boy’s gradua- 
tion, his equipment is recalled by the ath- 
letic department and passed on to another 
deserving prospect. This developmental 
work extends down into the grade school 
system, where any boy may secure recog- 
nition for his ability by outstanding per- 
formance in basketball. The school makes 
provision also for basketballs to be used 
with the outdoor equipment, and each 
year passes on balls used in the varsity and 
intramural games to prospective players 
showing skill. It would not be an exag- 
geration to state that there are between 
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PRACTISING FOR THE BIG GAMES 


The whole team must be as ‘fit as a fiddle” when 
the “day of reckoning” arrives. If, during practice, 
a player sustains a Bruise, Sprain, Strain, or other 
injury which requires the use of prolonged moist 
heat, plus an antiseptic surgical dressing, apply 


promptly. It helps to ease pain, reduce swelling and 
hasten repair. It is an aid in keeping the team as fit 
as a fiddle. 


Free sample to 
coaches, trainers and athletic directors 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Company 


167 Varick Street. : ; : ; : ; ; : , ; . New York 

















LOCAL i VISITOR FAIR PLAY 


24 Bn 22. 


AUTOMATIC TIMERS AND ELECTRIC SCORE- 
BOARDS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Attractive Foolproof Unique 


A dependable line of timers and scoreboards designed 
by development engineers. Compact and attractive. 
Not the resemblance of a huge billboard. 


FOR SALE at reasonable prices. We offer two plans 
by which schools may easily OWN these devices. Not 
to be had on any questionable scheme involving com- 
mitments and certain ultimate embarrassments. Avail- 


Single or Double face. Steel able through your Sporting Goods Dealer. Write, 


cabinets with baked enamel 


ish. 20 30 inch dials. 
Sor 6 inch scores all lighted THE FAIR PLAY COMPANY 


from rear. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The Athletic Tape 


built to 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


@ Adheres instantly und@ all climatic con- 


ditions. 


@ Maximum of support 
tapezema (skin irritati 


@ Wound on strong, ersize core that 
revolves freely on your Bhumb and allows 
you to control tensionfof strapping. 


@ Assorted cuts, each 10 Bards long, packed 
in airtight cylindrical drum. 


@ Sold by leading sporqng goods dealers 
everywhere. 


scamicss 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., Inc. 


New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


ith minimum of 












me GYM MATS 


and Wrestling Mats 


National Sports Equipment Co. 








one hundred and fifty to two hundred bas- 
ketballs in use among the boys in Dundee 
on various types of outdoor backstops. 
The auto mechanic shop of the high school, 
in which advance work in welding is given, 
provides numerous baskets which are made 
up by students as class projects during the 
school year. Dundee is basketball minded, 
with the result that every boy who can, 
owns a basketball and a backboard, and he 
spends his spare time practicing for the 
day when he will get a chance to put on 
one of the high school uniforms. 

The success of the Dundee system in 
basketball may best be illustrated by the 
prowess of the varsity teams which have 
represented the school in interscholastic 
competition during the past ten years. 
Statistical data available, relative to the 
success of the Dundee lightweight basket- 
ball team, shows that the squad has won 
sixty-four games over a four-year period 
from 1935 to 1938, and has lost eight out 
of a total of seventy-two games played. 
The Dundee players scored 1,882 points 
to the opponents’ 1,094. The percentage 
of games won was 88.8 while games lost 
amounted to 11.2. The lightweight team 
won second place in the Little Seven Con- 
ference in 1935, and finished first in the 
Conference in 1936, ’37 and 38. During 
that time, the Dundee major basketball 
team has participated in three hundred 
and twenty-six games. Of that number 
Dundee has won two hundred and seventy- 
three games and lost fifty-three. The 
players have scored 11,221 points to their 
opponents’ 6,413. The percentage of 
games won during this time has been 83.8 
as compared to 16.2 for games lost. Dun- 
dee has established a straight run of thirty- 
eight games won in the Little Seven Con- 
ference during the seasons of 1936, ’37 and 
38. The team won the Conference Cham- 
pionship in 1931, ’34, ’36, 37 and ’38. State 
regional championships were won in 1929, 
'30, °31, ’32, 33, 34, 37 and ’38. State 
sectional championships were annexed in 
1937 and 38. Dundee climaxed all pre- 
vious performances by winning the Illinois 
State Basketball Championship in 1938. 


A Co-ordinating 
Basketball Program 
By Frank Brickey 
High School, Duncan, Arizona 


LAYING his last game for Duncan 
Pee School, Joe, a senior, ap- 

proached the coach before the start- 
ing whistle of the final game at the Arizona 
State Basketball Tournament and made 
the following comment: “Coach, we have 
been here for the last three years and 
haven’t won it yet, so we are going out 
there tonight and use everything we have 
learned since we were in the fourth grade 
to make certain that we win it this time.” 


Joe and four other boys did just that. 
It was a glorious finale for Joe, Rusty and 
Waldon, the seniors on the starting five. 
The boys on the entire squad started out 
several years earlier to become the best 
in the state for 1938. They succeeded and 
the reason for their success suggested this 
article. 

Because basketball competition has be- 
come so keen between secondary schools 
as well as between colleges, coaches have 
come to realize that boys must be started 
out while young if they are to become pro- 
ficient in basketball. The organization of 
a program to provide an opportunity for 
boys to start out while young may vary 
according to conditions within different 
school systems. Certain factors are ob- 
vious, however, and must be utilized to 
the best advantage in the individual sys- 
tems. Factors to be considered are: su- 
pervisors, playing area, provision of play- 
ing time and evenly matched competition 
to provide an incentive. 


The Program at Duncan 


The following program has been in ef- 
fect for the past several years at Duncan 
and, although it is not perfect, it has 
proven very satisfactory. Coach Jim Lov- 
ett handles all grammar grade and junior 
high school athletics. As a college man, 
he was an outstanding basketball player 
and consequently understands all phases 
of the game. This is fortunate for high 
school basketball. The high school ath- 
letics are under my direction. Regardless 
of the number of men in charge of the 
athletics, it is well that all understand the 
program as a whole and work toward the 
same end, that of producing better basket- 
ball players. 

Our playing area is provided by a gym- 
nasium with inside courts and three out- 
side courts which can be used most of the 
winter, due to our dry climate. The in- 
side courts are utilized in the supervised 
play for both high school and grade school. 
The outside courts are used by students 
before and after school and during noon 
and recess periods. Balls are checked in 
and out for use on the outside courts. 
These are balls that have been used by the 
organized program and discarded. 


Program by Grades 


Students enrolled below the fourth grade 
are not given supervised basketball train- 
ing. Usually the little tots are quite in- 
dividualistic, caring very little for tech- 
nical team games. Dodge ball and other 
games of that nature are played. 

FIFTH GRADE: In the fifth grade, 
supervised basketball is provided for those 
who desire it and the number who take an 
active part in the program is remarkable. 
The time allotted to groups in this grade is 
twenty minutes daily. It has been found 
that interest will drop off if a longer period 
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is provided. The best results can be ob- | 
tained if the groups are kept small in num- | 
ber. Fifteen boys are a good number to | 
work with. 

Fundamentals are stressed from the first 
practice session on. Passing, ball handling, 
guarding and shooting are introduced. The | 
push shot is the only shot allowed; it is| 
admitted that the push shot may be awk- | 
ward for these little fellows, but it seems to 
work better in the long run. In this con- | 
nection, it would be interesting to note the | 
reaction of coaches throughout the state | 
to a smaller and lighter basketball, regu- | 
lation in appearance except for the size. | 





Soccer and volley balls may be used but | B& 


it has been found at Duncan that they are 
very unsatisfactory. 

SIXTH GRADE: In the sixth grade, | 
twenty minutes daily is again the time al- | 
lotted to the drill period. Continuation of 
fundamentals is stressed with the dribble 
coming in for its share of attention. Piv- | 
oting and defensive work occupy much of 
the drill work. 

As an incentive for the boys, intramural | 
games are held once a week, usually Fri- | 
day. A round robin affair takes place be- 
tween the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. The seventh and eighth grade 
teams in this tournament are composed of 
the boys unable to make the squad which 
represents the school in interschool con- 
tests. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES: 
The drill period is increased to forty min- 
utes daily for the boys of the seventh and 
eighth grades. Their program is so sim- 
ilar that the following general statements 
apply to both grades. From the boys ia | 
the seventh and eighth grades, the best 
twenty boys, in the opinion of Coach Lov- | 
ett, are selected to represent the grade | 
school in interschool games. A conference 
composed of five neighboring schools which 
engage in a home and home schedule pro- 
vides the interschool competition. The 
boys not selected for the squad are assigned 
to the intramural program previously men- 
tioned. 

Fundamentals are again stressed. The | 
two types of defense are taken up. The | 
man-to-man defense is first given to the | 
boys for the purpose of establishing good | 
guarding habits. Once the boys have a | 
good understanding of individual guard- | 
ing, they are drilled on the zone defense. 

In the seventh and eighth grades, con- | 
siderable time is devoted to work upon of- 
fense, incorporating the fundamentals pre- | 
viously learned. An attempt is made to| 
establish the idea that a different offense 
from that necessary to meet a man-to- 
man defense is required to meet a zone | 
defense. Upon entering high school, a boy | 
who has taken an active part in the basket- 
ball program offered through the grades is 
usually fairly well equipped in the funda- 
mentals of the game. 

HIGH SCHOOL: Briefly, the high 
school basketball program is organized as 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Now You Can Plow Snow 
250 Feet Per Minute with Your 
TORO POWER MOWER 


A thoroughly efficient snow plow now keeps your Toro 
Power Mower busy the year ‘round. A 44-inch revolving 
brush keeps the ice clear on skating rinks. Both plow and 
brush easily attached and removed. 


The Same 
Power Unit 
that Cuts 
Grass in 
Summer 
Now Removes 
Snow 


Send for our 
Power Mower 
Catalog 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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SIX-MAN FOOTBALL MANUAL 


By SUPT. A. W. LARSON, SYKESTON, N. D. 


Complete information on such topics as: Costs, equipment, fundamentals, 
am defense, offense, shifts, formations, plays, tournaments, etc. 

Based on study and experiments. Sykeston played a 12 game schedule undefeated in 
winning the State title in 1936. 

A book for coaches, players and students of this new game. Contains over 40 dia- 
grams. Comprehensive and complete. Price, $1.00. 


“Larson Simplified Scorebook for Six-Man Football" 
By Supt. A. W. Larson 


The offensive nature of, and high scoring in, Six-Man Football make a Scorebook a 
necessity. Simple, complete, and accurate records can be kept by using this Score- 
book. Enough space for 12 games. Price, $1.00. 


Both books for sale by: 


Lowe and Campbell, All Stores 

Northern School Supply Co., Fargo, N. D. 
Colborn School Supply Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Supt. A. W. Larson, Sykeston, N. D. 

















Che Cetra Bandage 


ELASTIC WITHOUT RUBBER 


350 NORTH CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








follows: Physical education classes engage 
in a round robin intramural tournament. 
Further intramural competition is pro- 
vided by having an interclass tournament 
at the start of the basketball season, ex- 


cluding any varsity lettermen. And, of 
course, the varsity basketball squad makes 
a third group engaged in supervised drill. 
Many of the boys not selected on one of 
these teams take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to play on the outside courts. 

With these three groups, interclass, 
physical education classes and varsity 
squad, an attempt is made to give each 
group the drills that they need most. The 
first two groups naturally are required to 
spend more time upon fundamentals than 
the varsity squad. This does not mean 
that no time is devoted to fundamentals; 
it simply means that individual operations 
have been fairly well mastered and that 
considerable time can be devoted to team 
operations. 

The nine member schools of our confer- 


| ence have both A and B teams which en- 
| gage in interschool games. In this manner, 


competition is provided for the entire 
squad. The B teams play a preliminary 


| game atthe A team games. 


The reader of this article may conclude 
that basketball is over-emphasized at Dun- 
can. That would be an erroneous conclu- 
sion. Basketball is a game played by boys 
who enjoy the game as a source of fun. 
The principle that we attempt to follow is 
that boys will engage in some type of ac- 
tivity, regardless of their age, and that by 
being directed along correct lines, not only 
will they play but also will they learn while 
playing. As a final statement that basket- 
ball is not over-emphasized, records of the 
other sports might be cited. Duncan has 
always placed up toward the top in sports 
other than basketball. Last year the con- 
ference football title as well as the state 
basketball title were won by Duncan. 

In conclusion, it would only be right to 
give credit where credit is due. The pro- 
gram, as followed in Duncan, was estab- 
lished before I became coach. The men re- 
sponsible, to a large degree, for this are 
W. A. Townsend, G. D. Casey and J. 
Lovett. 


Six-Man Football 


Defensive Strategy 
(Continued from page 41) 


A third stratagem which may be em- 
ployed by the defense is the circular hud- 
dle. There is something enervating abcut 
an unbroken circle. Any maneuver which 
throws the offensive quarterback off-stride 
will have a bad effect on his team. 

The players of the defensive team should 
bear in mind the fact that they can ad- 
vance fumbled, muffed, or missed back- 
ward passes, and fumbled punts which 
have been clearly in the possession of the 
receiving team. 
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STOP ana COUNT! 


The yardage your teams gained in the football games 


last year. 


How many did they lose in penalties? 

Get the Penalty Saver Illustrated Rule Book for every 
man on your squad and guard against unnecessary loss 
of yardage in your games this year. 

Read what the men say who have already provided their 


squads with copies. 


Settles Arguments Regarding Rules 


“It is our belief that the Illustrated Rule Book 
is a great help. Many discussions have arisen 
among the players concerning the rules, and 
each time the argument has been ended by the 
use of the picture. We think the books really 
help.” 

A. P. Vincent, 

Faculty Manager of Athletics, 
State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Penalties Prevented 


“Your 1937 Illustrated Football Rules Book 
has been of great help to our squad. I feel it 
has enabled them to play the game more intel- 
ligently and prevented many penalties.” 

Edward R. Cooper, 
Director of Athletics, 
Linden High School, 
Linden, New Jersey 


Effective and Economical Method of 
Teaching Rules 
“Your rules book is the most effective and 

economical method I have used in teaching the 
rules to the squad. The inexperienced boys find 
it particularly beneficial, due to the clearness of 
the illustrations.” 

F. G. Fox, 

Dept. of Athletics, 

Deposit High School, 

Deposit, New York 


Creates Interest in the Rules 


“We find your Illustrated Rule Book of im- 
mense value as it has created an interest with 
our boys and produced the necessary results due 
to its simplicity and briefness. I recommend 
this book very highly to high school coaches.” 

Jack Simmons, 


St. Francis High School, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Real Value to the Squad 


“Very clear and simple and of real value to 


a squad.” 
C. P. B. Jeffrys, 
Faculty Manager of Athletics, 
St. Georges School, 
Newport, R. I. 


Helpful in Physical Education Classes 


“Regarding your rule books, which I am using 
in teaching football in my Physical Education 
classes at Dwight Morrow High School, I can 
say in all sincerity that they are a very definite 
aid. Your illustrations and comments on the 
various fouls and violations are clear and I can 
recommend the rule books to all players and 
spectators alike for a better understanding of 
this great fall game.” 

W. J. Smith, Phys. Director, 


Dwight Morrow High School, 
Englewood, N. J. 


Penalty Saver Illustrated Football Rule Book 
Compiled by 
PAUL SWAFFIELD (Eastern Football Official) 


AL McCOY (Football Coach, Colby College) 


Price Single Copy up to 11—25 cents each 


12 to 24 copies—20 cents each 


25 or more copies—15 cents each 
Athletic Journal—6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 
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1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


! from °Q22 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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ANOTHER GYM FLOOR FINISHED WITH 


GYMLOH 


is not only attractive in appearance but it really “stands the gaff." 
special finish is prepared to meet the “tough breaks" a gym floor is subjected 
to. It won't crack or rubber-burn.and it makes fast basketball safer because 


it is not slippery. You owe it to the floor and the players to use a good finish. 


This 


Why not use Gymloh? 


YOUR INQUIRY WILL BRING A REPRESENTATIVE WHO WILL 
DEMONSTRATE GYMLOH WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION 
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